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MeETLON. 


METALLIC YARNS 





Metlon makes the finest metallic yarns 
that inspire the finest hand-woven fabrics 


To every fabric you can add, in warp or woof, the resplendent beauty which 
comes in the jalan colors available in the brilliant spectrum of METLON non- 
tarnishing Metallic Yarns. 


And NOW, METLON with MYLAR*®* is machine-washable—the only Metal- 
lic Yarn approved for launderability by the American Institute of Laundering. 


LOOK FOR METLON METALLICS IN THE PRODUCTS OF THESE FINE NAMES: 


JOSEPH D. ACTON BERNAT YARNS HIAWATHA YARNS UNGER YARNS 
2039 Rittenhouse Sq. Jamaica Plains 30, 11 East 26th Street 230 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Massachusetts New York 10, N. Y. New York I, N. Y. 


EXILOR DESIGNS FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
7429 N. Waukegan Rd. 129 South Street 
Niles 31, Illinois Boston I1, Mass. 


METLON CORPORATION . . . 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Acme Backing Corporation 
*DuPont’s Polyester Film 


BEAR BRAND-FLEISHER YARNS 
30-20 Thomson Avenue 
Long Island City |, N. Y. 





FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 
Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 
Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 


yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 

Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace, 
Chenille 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 
Spun Rayon — Sunfast 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, 
Chainette 


LINEN 

Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 

EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 


(15 different sizes in white and natural. 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 


















The Last Word in Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO., PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


“/r0y 


continues to meet the demands of discriminating 
weavers, guilds, schools and shops with its col- 
lection of the most unusual in yarns. 


Write for free samples 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
































HITCH YOUR LOOM TO 


THE AUTOSHED 
AND FREE YOURSELF 


FROM the time-wasting and tedious task of re-tying for a pattern change 
FROM the mental concentration of following long intricate designs 
FROM annoying mistakes in shedding. 
FROM the difficulty of picking up the pattern sequence after interruptions 
AT A COST OF LESS THAN $850 

The AUTOSHED uses only ONE pedal and is easily and quickly fitted 
to any normal four harness loom, either countermarch or counterbalance 
types, fixed or folding. Pattern belts can be set up in minutes, changed 
in seconds. 

Mail name, address 

GARFITTS LTD., 


and type of loom used for full details to: 
66, LONDON RD. @ SHEFFIELD 2, ENGLAND 











others! 


Jack-Type four harness loom. Only 
44” high. Light in operation. Gives 
perfect shed. New easier threading 
action. 


Standard and Folding counter-bal- 
anced looms, table looms, 12 and 16 
harness looms also available. Write 
for further information. 





L’ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA 








MODEL 
“BI” 
“NILUS™ 
FOLDING 
LOOM 


Features ahead of the 





Horizontal warping 
mill, 


Transfers warp direct- 
ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 


Write for details. 
We help with easy 
ipping instructions 
anywhere. 


Send for free litera- 
ture and agent's list. 
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I So RACY | 


IMPORTERS OF 


LINEN YARNS 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Introducing to the Handweavers 
METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 








° NEW! 4 HARNESS ECONOMY FOOT LOOM 
METLON with MYLAR For Beginners For Schools For Everybody 
1/64” ‘ foot pam, at generat ee, -_ 
PERMAGOLD and SILVER wa teal 0 a 7 oy pean Ena’ ~~" 
ON 3 OZ. PLASTIC SPOOLS a a complete line of Standard. foot logue 20” to 46”. 
able looms 14” an ft 
(3000 YARDS) Swedish accessories, Spinning wheels, Bobbin winders & shuttles 
FREDERICK J FAWCETT INC Write today for prices of all models 


129 SOUTH ST DEPT. A KESSENICH LOOMS 
. R SOSTON 11, MASS. “The loom that has become a living part of the home” 


Send 35c for yarn samples 7463 Harwood Avenue Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 








Complete Your Weaving Library with 
Back Issues of 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
Now $20.00 — all back issues, 1950 through 1956. 


Postpaid in the United States. 


* 


Weavers who have a complete file of Handweaver & Craftsman tell us they always find something new 
when they look through earlier issues. Information of permanent value is conveniently concentrated 
for you in our four issues each year. 


Single Issues 


1950 (3 only), $1.50 each 
1951 through 1954, $1.25 each—1955 through 1957, $1.00 each 


Send checks or money orders to 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK Il, 
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Cover. This Fifth Century Coptic 
fragment was woven in blue and green 
with touches of red on a background 
originally white but now a deep straw 
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nent person of the time. Collection, 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK e@ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 
colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
© 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on 2 Ib. tubes. 
* 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 


Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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Folding 
Low Modern Design 


Inch Sectional Beam 
Pedal Operated Brake 
Steel Heddles 


Payton “Spinet” Loom Rigid Construction 


4-Harness, Rising Shed 
4-Treadle, for all combinations 


Eastern Maple, Beautiful light finish 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


WE SUPPLY— 
The Loom 


Easiest fast warping and threading known 
by Payton’s famous “Speedwarping Method” 
and “Terraspool Method” 

3 Sizes—38” width $135.00 
F O B Portland, Oregon 
Approximate weight 150 lbs. 
Information on Request 


The Equipment 


“Adapter-Wind”—winds all sizes tubes 
and bobbins. Husky electric motor. 


Payton Sled Shuttles—largest capacity make 
Warp Frames—Demountable, floor model. 


Yarn Skeiner—Makes or unwinds skeins 
Reeds, Hooks, Heddles—highest quality 
Custom Sectional Beams 

Information on Request. 


The “Know-How” 


TERRACE TEXTURES Coungiiete 
Simplified Weaving Lessons . 

with generous Woven Samples Weaving 
All previous issues available Library 


Index and Full information of 
on request 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road, Portland 19, Oregon 


FEATURES: 


The Yarn Families 
Color & D 


Principles & Problems 


esign 


Artist Designed 
Projects 














TRAUB 


fly & throw- 


shuttle looms. 


PAINTER’S 


student & sampler 
looms. 


Send for 


our free catalog. 


THE BEST FROM SCOTLAND 


40 shades of the finest imported Scotch Tweed Yarns. 
For complete sample card with full information and 
proper Set-Up, Weave and Finish send $1.00. Sample 
fee refunded with purchase of 2 pounds or more of 
this yarn. 


LOOM 
STUDIO 


2605 East 7 Street Long Beach 4, Calif. 


CLOSED ON SUNDAYS & MONDAYS 





STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 
Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 
Rayon Supported Metallics 


ortisan Supported Metallics 
(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


° 
2 Ply 3 Ply 
Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 


Laminette Laminette 


Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, etc. 


Boucles 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times. 


non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 


Distributors of 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


L ’ 
Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


Whether for a few days or a full term of study, the 
classes and workshops in weaving listed in this issue of 
Handweaver & Craftsman offer stimulating fare to weav- 
ers with widely varying interests. Summer study is in- 
creasingly popular, whether purely for pleasure or for 
profit. Since many of the schools are located in popular 
resort areas, study and holiday combine well. College 
classes often welcome special students who are not work- 
ing for credit—an added advantage for the amateur. In- 
dicative of the rising interest in handcraft is the number 
of workshops in crafts for elementary and junior high 
school teachers announced for this summer. Recently at 
the University of Kansas, 1500 high school students at a 
weekend conference viewed demonstrations in the depart- 
ment of handweaving. These weaving demonstrations are 


now an annual event. 
Q 


Weavers’ Guilds near the summer schools might be 
able to arrange some special meetings for summer months 
either with the teachers or students for speakers. Summer 
courses attract students from distant points who would 
otherwise not be there. Guilds also might be able to ar- 
range a special visit to the class. 


Q 


Weavers’ guilds, planning programs for the coming 
vear, are struggling with the problem of expense—how to 
obtain the speakers they want for the funds that are avail- 
able. Small guilds, ambitious to learn more of their craft, 
find this an especially difficult problem. One solution might 
be for guilds in neighboring areas to join forces for pro- 
grams and workshops. From one outstanding workshop, 
programs could be developed for several meetings. Many 
guilds are close enough for such a joint venture to be prac- 
ticable. With the widespread interest in handcraft and in 
fabrics other community groups might be interested in 
jointly sponsoring a lecture and exhibition by a well- 
known weaver. Women’s clubs, high school or college de- 
partments of clothing and textiles, community art asso- 
ciations, home bureaus or county home demonstration 
units may have members with interest in such a program. 
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Such lectures would be open to the public with an admis- 
sion fee. Workshops also need not be limited to guild 
members. Non-members could attend by payment of a fee. 
Through an early announcement of such a workshop, 
open to the public, many new weavers might be discovered. 


Q 


Again we mention yarns as a subject of study. They are 
the weavers’ basic material and too much cannot be known 
about them. If you live in a textile area, invite specialists 
from the mills to speak to your guild. They can give you 
many of the answers to your questions on yarns. Manu- 
facturers’ brochures are another source of information on 
yarns and fibers. A letter to the promotion department of 
the company will bring you a wealth of information about 
the company’s products. Brochures and other material 
also may be obtained from The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 
West 46th Street, New York 18, The National Cotton 
Council of America, 112 West 34th Street, New York 1, 
and The National Federation of Textiles, 389 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 16, for synthetic fibers and yarns. 


Q 


Visit the museums in your own and neighboring com- 
munities. There are many excellent collections of textiles 
scattered over the country. Find out what is available for 
study. You will find museum staffs cooperative. Also visit 
historical houses. Interest in restoration is increasing and 
committees are searching for authentic furnishings. For 
some houses, well-known weavers have reproduced fabrics 


of the period. 


Handweaver & Craftsman is offering a 5-year subscrip- 
tion as a prize for weaving at state and local fairs as well 
as in juried exhibitions. We are happy to have weavers’ 
guilds sponsor such prizes in conjunction with the fair 
management and to make the arrangements with the fair 
officials. Please send in the names of the proper fair of- 
ficials so that we may confirm the agreement. 

















“Servilleta” showing brick-red dogs, birds, vines, floral and geometric 
motifs in weft looped pile on white background, 291% inches square. Warp 
and weft, Z-spun white cotton singles. Supplementary wefts, Z- spun brick- 
red cotton singles. Count per inch; 54 warps x 23 wefts. Fringe sewn on; 2 
twined, S and Z, rows on the 4 selvages. 





Weft Looped Pile Fabrics from Mexico 


An interesting textile technique, 
which is used today by the Indians of 
Mexico and which has a history of 
use in Central and South America 
dating back to pre-Spanish times, is 
weft looped pile construction. This 
technique has been carefully con- 
sidered by Mrs. Elsie McDougall, a 
student of native American weaving. 
Mrs. McDougall, who made a fine 
collection of textiles and looms from 
Mexico and Guatemala, has studied 
certain aspects of the origin, distribu- 
tion, and technique of weft looped 
pile, drawing on her personal ex- 
periences of living among the In- 
dians, as well as on records of pre- 
Spanish and _ post-Spanish origin. 
This article will treat three specimens 
collected about twenty-five years ago 
by Mrs. McDougall which are now 
in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 
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by ELLIN GROSSMAN 


Weft looped pile is, of course, used 
by our own weavers, but the partic- 
ular applications of this technique 
by the Indians may be of interest and 
may suggest some new possibilities 
for the designing of modern hand- 
woven textiles. In this technique, sup- 
plementary wefts are picked up at 
intervals between the warps to form 
a pattern of loops. Usually, the sup- 
plementary wefts are introduced into 
the same shed as the basic weft, and 
are picked up with an awl or some 
similar sharply pointed instrument. 
The Indians generally use a fairly 
large thorn for this purpose. 

In the McDougall Collection are 
several Mexican textiles constructed 
in this technique. Three textiles have 
been selected to illustrate the poten- 
tialities of this technique: to produce 
subtle textural effects with contrast- 
ing light and shadow, to enhance the 


design motifs, and to add variety 
and novelty to a fabric. These textiles 
will be discussed in the hope that the 
modern handweaver may be inspired 
to experiment in new ways and to 
learn to appreciate more fully the 
sense of sophistication and the tech- 
nical ingenuity of the Mexican hand- 
weaver. It should be recalled that 
these weavers use only the backstrap 
or stick loom, and work not from 
written drafts but from memory or 
imagination alone. 

The first specimen (illustrated), a 
square “servilleta” or kerchief (?) 
obtained in 1926 by Mrs. McDougall 
in Tlapa, State of Guerrero, Mexi- 
co, is probably the most handsome 
example of weft looped pile in the 
collection. Unfortunately, photo- 
graphs can only suggest the perfect 
blending of subject, style, and tech- 
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Below. Reverse side of the fabric. 


nique. The designs, in rich brick-red 
color, are in thick looped weft pile, 
which contrasts with the white, plain 
background. The red hue is carried 
out in restricted sections of the bor- 
der fringe. Most striking among the 
design motifs are two pairs of con- 
fronted poodle-like dogs. The pile 
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Above. Detail of dog in “servilleta’ design. Third row from top, second 
from left. The use of weft looped pile to form a shaggy coat is well illustrated 
here. The pile weft, placed with every other basic weft, is caught under teo 
warps of the raised shed and then spans the next two. 


technique gives their coats a shaggy 
look, that is both realistic and aesthe- 
tically pleasing, and is thus organi- 
cally integrated with subject and 
design. Above the dogs is a row of 
floral pattern, possibly representing 
a grape vine, on which are poised two 
handsome birds with wings raised and 


heads lowered. The bottom row is 
based on a stylized floral motif, and 
the topmost row is composed of four 
sedate walking dogs, similar to the 
confronted dogs but less elaborate. 
The whole textile is conceived boldly 
and freely, and is executed with great 
imagination. The designs combine a 
sense of realism with a sense of monu- 
mental stylization of the forms, and 
create an impression of a harmonious, 
spirited whole. 

It may be interesting to note a 
discrepancy in design in the upper- 
most row of dogs—the fact that the 
left-most dog has been reduced in 
size. Obviously the weaver had mis- 
calculated in placing the figures of 
this row. It is possible that this mis- 
calculation was due to working with 
an unfamiliar or non-conventional 
design. The design of this textile is 
unusual in that the total effect is so 
harmonious that a minor flaw, such 
as the reduced dog, is not at once 
apparent to the eye. In a sense, such 
a variation as this does not distract 
from the fabric but serves to remind 
us that this is a handwoven fabric, 
subject to human error. 


The potentialities of this technique 
as a means of aesthetic expression is 
illustrated by the confronted strutting 
dogs: their ruffed chests, tasseled 
tails, perky pointed ears, and alert 
posture, give an impression of vigor 
and life unusual in a woven textile. 

The central floral motif, like the 
confronted dogs, is dynamic in move- 
ment. It is based on a dominant 
wavy line which carries the eye across 
the textile field. The upper dogs are 
modest in appearance and gait. The 
lower border, with its regular repeti- 
tion of motif, plays a subordinate role 
in the design. In addition, five supple- 
mentary pile bands, in zigzag arrange- 
ment, enrich the total effect, yet be- 
cause they are in white, they do not 
detract from the main motifs. It is 
primarily the use of the weft looped 
pile which gives this textile such a 
striking appearance. The three-di- 
mensional textural effect is, in this 
case, particularly well chosen for both 
the animal and floral motifs. 

The technique of weft looped pile 
can be adapted to more geometrical 
motifs, and can be very effective 
when handled entirely in a single 
color, especially white. 

The second specimen is an all-white 
cotton unfinished shoulder bag, made 
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Otomi Indian using a backstrap or 
stick loom, picking up the supplemen- 
tary weft with a large thick thorn awl 
to form loops. Photograph by Bodu 
Christensen. 
by the Otomi Indians in the Pahuat- 
lan region of Southwest Hidalgo, 
Mexico. As it is entirely white, the 
design is created by textural means 
alone. The use of raised loops results 
in subtle effects of light and shadow. 
The fact that both loops and back- 
ground are white would seem to re- 
sult in a maximum contrast of light 
and shade, This exploitation of tex- 
ture represents a degree of sophisti- 
cation worthy of any handweaver. 

In this textile there are two identi- 
cal design units, separated by a band 
of geometricized leaves and vines. 
Each design unit is based on a single 
eight-pointed star with eight internal 
square scrolls and four internal eight- 
petalled flowers. Around the large 
star are four delightful birds, rep- 
resented in profile with crest, open 
beak, outspread wing, and spectacular 
tail. In each bird’s body is a miniature 
eight-pointed star, and _ scattered 
about are other small stars and zig- 
zag lines. At one selvage is a knotted 
fringe, and at the other end is a sup- 
plementary border design of a geomet- 
ric nature, probably based on a floral 
or vegetable theme. The loops on this 
specimen are smaller than in the 
specimen previously discussed, and 
this smaller scale is entirely in keep- 
ing with the more restrained over-all 
effect. 

The third fabric, a toalla, is the 
simplest in design and construction. 
It was chosen to show how the use of 
weft looped pile, applied to even a 
very simple geometric repeat, com- 
bined with color accents, can add 
novelty and interest to a fabric. In 
this case fairly long knotted fringe 
formed of the cut warp ends, and a 
simple bright red geometric border, 
complete the fabric. This specimen 
was obtained in Charapan, in the Ta- 
rascan region of Mexico. A_ local 
stiff bristle grass, popote, was used as 
a loop guage, Mrs. McDougall re- 
ports. Small lengths of popote were 
introduced for groups of four loops, 
and then withdrawn. 

Detail, main design, unfinished bag. 
Width, 17”, length, 38”. Warp and 
weft, Z-spun cotton, 2-ply in S twnst. 
Count per inch: 40 warp x 23 weft. 
From Pahuatlan, Sierra de Puebia, 
Mexico. 
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The central field is decorated in 


pile, with rectangles placed in check- 
erboard fashion. Each rectangle con- 


sists of only two rows, with five, six, 
or seven loops to a row. In this case, 
too, contrasting light and shade re- 


“Toalla,” or towel, all white except 
for red geometric border design. A 
relatively simple use of weft loop pile 
technique for added textural interest. 
Loops form design in body of fabric. 
2044” « 49”. Warp and weft, paired 
Z-spun singles, white cotton. Supple- 
mentary weft, red cotton, Z-spun, 3- 
ply, S-twisted. Count per inch: 48 
pairs warp x 25 pairs weft. 


sult from the use of raised loops. The 
red supplementary weft, introduced 
into the regular shed, every other 
pick, is raised over one pair of warps, 
and then re-enters the shed for three 
to five warp pairs. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that new 
avenues of fabric design may be 
opened up to the handweaver by this 
examination of native Mexican tex- 
tiles in looped weft pile technique. 


A comprehenswe article by Mrs. 
Grossman on the Elsie McDougall 
collection of textiles and looms from 
Guatemala and Mexico appeared in 
the Winter, 1955-1956 issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsmen. She is assistant 
to Dr. Junius Bird of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York, department of anthropology. 


Weaving Weights and Qualities 


by LILI BLUMENAU 


Fabrication is the term used in the 
weaving industry to indicate weights 
or qualities in textiles. Qualities are 
achieved by constructing for service- 
able and specific uses. Apparel and 
drapery materials have wearing and 
drape densities, upholstery material 
must be woven to stretch. Such re- 
quirements necessitate thought in our 
planning. 

Practical weaving is accomplished 
through careful selection of yarns, 
weaves, and densities (ends and picks 
per inch). The purpose of a project 
guides us, but each type of material 
has many varieties. Apparel textiles, 
coatings, suitings, scarves and stoles, 
used in various seasons or weather, 
must differ in weight. A 50-inch 
winter coat material is 16 to 18 ounces 
per yard, a summer fabric much 
lighter. 

Standard weights, used in the textile 
industry, should be known to every 
weaver as guides to right quality. And 
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they show us beforehand how much 
yarn to use per yard of material. For 
example, lightweight 50-inch wool 
suitings weigh 10-12 ounces, the 
lightest scarf about 3 ounces. 

Decorative fabrics—heavy or light- 
weight curtains and sheer casements— 
also have standard qualities, but no 
basic weight. An upholstery fabric 
should not be bulky or heavy, other- 
wise it cannot be efficiently shaped 
over chair and couch frames. Slipcover 
materials are lighter than upholstery 
and resemble lightweight drapery in 
density. 

Weaving always ranges from light 
to heavy, with many practical con- 
siderations of planning and designing. 
Knowledge comes from our own ex- 
perimentation. We also learn from al- 
ready existing textiles. Quality plan- 
ning means arriving at the right 
amount of ends and picks, as well as 
the proper choice of yarns and weave. 
A medium woolen yarn may be used 


for many weights, according to density 
of ends and picks per inch. A 15/2 
thread may have 25 ends, or 50, for 
the quality desired. 

Even beginners should have density 
considerations in mind. Our first prac- 
tice projects are usually sample warps 
of fundamental weaves, or perhaps, 
monksbelt and Bronson patterns. In 
beginning, we concentrate on the me- 
chanics of weaving, use of right trea- 
dles and even beating, fascinated by 
the process of forming designs. We 
learn that fabrics consist of yarns in- 
terlaced in variety. But the variations 
are weaves, with their own character- 
istics. 

Yarns influence the look of a cloth, 
the appearance of its design, or pat- 
tern, changes in heavy and fine yarns. 
We discover, while advancing, that 
fine yarns spaced too far apart make 
loose and sleazy materials. And here 
practical designing begins. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Recently I have seen several fabrics, 
both hand and power woven, of the 
simplest possibleconstruction yet with 
a beautiful, subtle ombre. Only 
straight yarns were used in warp and 
weft, with the warp entirely of one 
solid color and the weft of another 
solid color in a harmonizing shade. 
How were these beautiful shaded ef- 
fects obtained? It is done by reeding 
alone. In a few dents sley as many ends 
as can possibly move smoothly in the 
dent and then in a few dents put only 
one or two ends. Then leave a few 
dents empty. Arrange a repeat that 
gives a random effect, not too wide 
nor too narrow, so that you will get a 
regular stripe. 

This procedure will give a color 
range all the way from pure warp 
color through variations to pure weft 
color. This is a simple yet ingenious 
method for even a 2-harness loom. 

Recently I heard a handweaver 
make a statement that it is absolutely 
impossible to produce a good fabric 
unless the warp was sleyed 2 per dent. 
My educated guess is that today a 2 per 
dent sley is used for only a small 
minority of decorative fabrics. 

What actually is the function of the 
reed in the loom? The purpose of the 
reed is mainly two-fold: 

1. To keep the warp threads parallel 
and in their respective positions. 

2. To bring the pick forward to the 
fell of the cloth and beat it in. Hence 
it becomes obvious that there is no 
need for any particular number of ends 
in any dent, nor any particular size of 
cent. 

The question of the “correct sley” 
for a certain setting of yarn is a con- 
troversial one. It is only when you 
know the effect the designer wishes to 
achieve and have seen the yarn and set 
that you are able to suggest which reed 
to use. Here is a case in point. I re- 
cently saw a fabric with a sound con- 
struction and beautiful coloring, which 
was, however, flat and uninteresting. 
It was suggested that the weaver 
change the reed and sley from 2 to 3 
per dent, keeping the same number of 
ends ‘per inch. This little change im- 
proved the fabric so much that it be- 
came an outstanding success. I am an 
advocate of odd reedings. I remember 
at one time I had only one reed in my 
possession, a munber 12, and could 
not at that time obtain another suitable 
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for my loom. So I made it do and made 
a virtue out of my handicap. 

It is unbelievable how much a fabric 
can be changed by an odd sley. While 
working on synthetics I tried to prove 
this point. One of my colleagues and 
myself both worked on the same con- 
struction. We had identical warps and 
both used 40 ends per inch. But while 
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Designing in the Reed 


he used a 20-dent reed with 2 per dent 
I used a 12-dent reed with a 3-4-3 
entering. That change added a little 
extra interest to an otherwise com- 
monplace fabric. 

Sometime ago I wrote about doup 
lenos and illustrated some woven on 
textured warps. Most of these were 
set 9 leno pairs per 2 inches in the reed. 
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Had I used as most weavers do a 9- 
dent reed these lenos would just have 
been textured lenos and would hardly 
have caused comment. I used, how- 
ever, according to the yarn, either an 
8 or 12-dent reed and grouped the 
pairs according to their size, grist, and 
effect. The illustrations in the Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman article, Winter 
1955-1956, speak for themselves. 

I do not know how often I have been 
asked “What reed shall I buy?” or 
“What reed shall I use?’ There is no 
ready answer to this question, no hard 
and fast rule. Some people like to be 
very conventional in their weaving and 
use only straight plain warps at 2 per 
dent in the reed with 24, 30, or 36 ends 
per inch and will buy their reeds ac- 
cordingly, usually Nos. 12, 15, or 18. 
Others like myself are unconventional. 
They know only one rule—achieve the 
result desired by any possible means. 
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Often these weavers have only one or 
two reeds and that is probably all they 
need. As a general rule, the finer the 
count of yarn, the more dents you 
want in the reed. Don’t forget that the 
number of harnesses the loom has will 
limit the number of ends per inch. As 
a general rule the limit for very 
smooth fine yarns is 18 to 20 ends per 
inch per harness. For a 4-harness 
loom, 80 to 90 ends per inch is the top 
amount. A larger number of ends per 
inch causes the shed to stick and will 
cause chafing. Moreover, too much 
power is required to operate the loom. 

The effect to be achieved decides the 
type of reeding to us. When planning 
a fabric, first decide what kind of fab- 
ric you want and how you are going to 
achieve your effect. Select your yarns 
and set and your weave and only then 
choose your reed. Some weaves auto- 
matica!ly dictate the reed you have to 


use. For example, in the mock leno 
and certain waffle weaves in fine count 
yarn and close settings each weave 
group should go into one dent. With 
coarse yarns and open sets this is ob- 
viously not always possible if you want 
to produce a useable fabric. Otherwise 
you have to select your denting ac- 
cording to the effect desired and the 
reed available. 

There is no hard and fast rule that 
all fabrics have to be woven with 2 
ends in the dent. This might be ad- 
visable with some of the traditional 
American weave techniques but not 
necessarily for modern fabrics or tex- 
tures. I really cannot think of any 
fabric that could not be woven with 
another setting except perhaps 2- 
thread leno. High grade taffetas are 
usually woven with 2 ends in the dent 
and in addition the use of a false reed 
but this is a chapter in itself and will 
be described at another time. 

Odd reedings are applicable to most 
fabrics. Very loose settings can be 
used to better advantage with rough, 
coarse yarns. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. You might want to construct 
a fabric most of which is very open 
and loose with just very narrow bands 
of tight weave to give body and shape. 
Slippery yarns or yarns that are some- 
times too fine and smooth can on oc- 
casion be very troublesome in open 
constructions. It is important to watch 
the warp when using very open and 
very closely set warp sections in one 
fabric. When laying out the warp beam 
you prepare it so that the ends are 
evenly distributed over the whole 
width and not according to the stripe. 
Open set sections will have less take- 
up than tightly set ones. 

Another question I am often asked 
is: “If 1am to have only one reed what 
is the best to have?” My answer is in- 
variably “What do you want to 
weave ?”” Every weaver sooner or later 
specializes in one or another type of 
fabric, and the specialty the weaver 
decides upon will automatically rec- 
ommend the type of reed or reeds 
needed. 

At the moment I am using Nos. 8, 
12 and 15 dent reeds. The next I shall 
buy will be either a 10 or 20. The 
following are good standard reeds for 
decorative fabrics: Nos. 6, 8, 10, 12, 
15, 16, 20, 24, 30, 36. 

The fabrics illustrated here are part 
of a series of experiments. Illustra- 
tions 1 through 11 are from experi- 
ments made on one and the same warp. 
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As usual, once I got going on designs 
more and more ideas presented them- 
selves and before I knew it I ran short 
of warp and had to make another warp 
to demonstrate still another warp set- 
ting. Illustrations 12, 13, and 14 show 
a warp of the same type but different 
colors. 

Here are the two warps, all of 60/2 
CP (combed peeler) cotton. 

For illustrations 1 through 11: 1 
end turquoise, 1 end green, 30x; 1 
end olive, 1 end green, 30x; 12 ends 
brown; | end brown, 1 end biege, 1 
end natural, 32x; 12 ends brown. 240 
ends—1 repeat. 

For illustrations 12, 13, 14: 1 end 
beige, 1 end brown, 30x ; 1 end natural, 
1 end brown, 30x; 12 ends (alternate 
colors coral, turquoise, green) ; 1 end 
brown, | end beige, 1 end natural, 32x; 
12 ends brown. 240 ends—1 repeat. 

The sleying varies and this variation 
is what gives the color and textural 
effects. A 15-dent reed is used for the 
fabrics illustrated. Nos. | through 4 
are reeded as follows: 30 dents at 4 
ends each; 2 dents at 6 ends each; 48 
dents at 2 ends each; 2 dents at 6 ends 
each. One repeat is 82 dents, 240 ends. 
This sleying order works parallel to 
the warping order. 

Four filling combinations are 
shown: No. 1, 38 picks per inch, 5/1 
spun rayon in nub green; No. 2, 46 
picks per inch, 2 picks of 150 denier 
space dyed viscose in maroon, blue, 
natural, and | pick 5/1 spun rayon nub 
green; No. 3, 38 picks per inch, 4800 
yards per pound rayon novelty twist 
with silk noils in bright green; and 
No. 4, 38 picks per inch of a douppione 
type textured rayon in blue. 

Illustrations Nos. 5, 6, and 7 show 
the same warp but differently entered : 
20 dents at 6 ends each; 6 dents at 2 
ends each; 1 dent empty, 1 dent at 3 
ends each, 2x; 1 dent empty, 3 dents 
at 3 ends each, 1 dent empty, 3x; 1 
dent at 3 ends each; 1 dent empty; 4 
dents at 3 ends each; 1 dent empty, | 
dent at 3 ends each, 1 dent empty, 3 
dents at 3 ends each, 3x ; 1 dent empty, 
1 dent at 3 ends each, 2x; 6 dents at 
2 ends each. One repeat is 82 dents, 
240 ends. 

Three filling combinations are 
shown as follows: No. 5, 27 picks per 
inch of 2000 yards per pound cross- 
dyed rayon acetate boucle in beige 
natural; No. 6, 20 picks per inch of a 
2-tone green dip-dyed rayon loop, 
1400 yards per pound ; and No. 7, 850 
yards per pound turquoise rayon 
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boucle with a metallic binder. 

Fabrics 8, 9, and 10 are samples 
with the same warp entering as fabrics 
5, 6, and 7. 

Weft for No. 8 is 11 picks per inch, 
1 pick 10/4 bright spun rayon and 1 
pick 3/16 inch silk and rayon ribbon 
in sand; No. 9, 6 picks per inch 3/16 
inch silk and rayon ribbon which gives 
a very interesting warp and color ef- 
fect. Observe how the effect can be 
altered by lighter or heavier beat-up. 
Weft for No. 9 is 11 picks per inch, 
2 picks of 900 denier slubby bemberg 
in orange and 1 pick of the same 3/16 
inch ribbon. 

For illustration 11 the entering 
changes as follows: 20 dents at 6 ends 
each ; 6 dents at 2 ends each; 13 dents 
at 1 end each; 1 dent at 2 ends each; 
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22 dents at 3 ends each, 1 dent at 2 
ends each; 13 dents at 1 end each; 6 
dents at 2 ends each. One repeat 82 
dents, 240 ends. 

Only one design, number 11, is 
shown here: we have 6 picks 5/2 spun 
rayon nub in light blue, 2 picks 900 
yards per pound rayon and animal 
hair in deep blue, 2 picks 5/2 spun 
rayon nub in bright blue, 2 picks 500 
yards per pound rayon fringe in tur- 
quoise, 2 picks 5/2 spun rayon nub in 
light blue, 2 picks 900 yards per pound 
rayon and animal hair in deep blue, all 
repeated 3 times; then 6 picks 5/2 
spun rayon nub in light blue. Now in- 
sert a 34 inch strip for spacing (to be 
removed after 2 or 3 repeats are 
woven). Repeat length is 4 inches. 

Fabrics 12, 13, and 14 are woven 
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on the second warp, which is substan- 
tially the same as the first only the 
colors have been changed. The enter- 
ing is 3 ends per dent in a 15-dent reed, 
with the warp repeat 80 dents only. 
While all the previously illustrated 
fabrics were for draperies or case- 
ments only, the samples shown here 
can be used for slipcovers and even 
for upholstery. 

Weit for No. 12 is 22 picks per 
inch, 1 pick 1000 yards per pound 
natural rayon loop with 8/2 black cot- 
ton, 1 pick 8/2 aqua spun nub flake 
natural with 8/2 black cotton, and 1 
pick 4800 yards spun rayon slub with 
40/2 black cotton and 1/64 inch gold 
metal. This is the only design illus- 
trated here that is not woven in tabby 
—this is double tabby, 2 ends up. 

Following we have two textures 
with a linen spun rayon slub novelty 
which are very attractive and promise 
of hard wear. No. 13 weft is 35 picks 
per inch of 1100 yards per pound linen 
spun rayon slub novelty natural with 
two picks of 15/1 spun rayon with 
cross-dyed nubs, while No. 14 has 32 
picks per inch, 1 pick of the same 
1100 yards novelty and 2 picks of 36/2 
black and white rayon quilled with 150 
denier of space dyed viscose in 
maroon-blue-natural. 

Illustrated here are only a very 
small portion of the 150 odd designs 
made on these two warps. The warps 
were made of 60/2 CP cotton and the 
240 end warp repeat entered into 82 
and 80 dents respectively. The warp 
repeat will therefore measure 5.467 
inches and 5.333 inches in a 15 reed; 
8.2 and 8.4 repeats respectively will be 
required for a 45 inch cloth. 

Fabrics 5, 6, 7, and 11 show es- 
pecially well how the novelty yarn ef- 
fects tend to show up better where the 
warp set is more open and also how 
the closely sleyed warp can cover a lot 
of the textured effect of the filling 
yarn. Illustration 11 also shows how a 
seersucker effect can be achieved just 
by odd denting. 


Mr. Hausner’s article on design 
variations in simple textures in the 
Winter, 1956-1957, issue of this mag- 
azine, aroused great interest. He is a 
frequent contributor to the magazine 
and has lectured to weavers’ guilds on 
the various characteristics of synthetic 
fibers of interest to handweavers. He 
is a handweaver and designer with 
Cohn Hall Marx division of United 
Merchants and Manufacturers Inc. 
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Larger Weaving Section 
for Women’s International 


Plans are under way for a greatly 
expanded handweaving section for the 
Women’s International Exposition 
which will be held November 4-10 at 
the 7lst Regiment Armory, 34th 
Street and Park Avenue, New York. 
This is one of the larger New York 
exhibitions open to weavers and draws 
many thousands of visitors each year. 
Weavers from the United States, 
Canada, and other countries are in- 
vited to participate. Membership in 
the Women’s National Institute, Inc., 
sponsor of the annual exhibition, is a 
requirement for entry. Dues are $2.00 
a year. 

Miss Vivian Miller of Sunnyside, 
Long Island, again has been appointed 
chairman for handweaving. She is a 
member of the York State Craftsmen, 
studied weaving at the Crafts Stu- 
dents League, and now is a student in 
weaving at the Fashion Institute of 
Technology. She is on the staff of the 
New York City Welfare Department. 
Recently she was invited to exhibit at 
three of the New York Public Li- 
brary’s branches. 

Weavers who plan to exhibit are re- 
quested to write Miss Miller, c/o 
Women’s National Institute, Inc., 250 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
not later than October 1 indicating the 
number and nature of the items they 
plan to enter. Only one piece per 
weaver may be entered for judging, 
but up to three pieces may be entered 
and will be exhibited if space permits. 
Out of town exhibitors should send 
their entries to the Institute head- 
quarters to arrive no later than Oc- 
tober 25, 1957. One special award is 
given and several first, second, and 
third prizes will be awarded if the 
excellence of the exhibits warrants it. 
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Handweaver & Craftsman is offering 
a 5-year subscription to the winner of 
the special award. 

In 1956 a special weaving award 
was given Mrs. Marie B. Berry of 
New York City for a wool wall hang- 
ing in a traditional Norwegian pattern 
in strong hues of red, black, green, 
and yellow. Mrs. Esther Oiander, then 
of California but now of New York 
City won a first prize with her 12- 
section calendar wall piece developed 
from an old French filet crochet pat- 
tern. This was an experimental piece 
done on a 4-harness loom in double or 
Finn weave. 

Cream colored 12/2 linen and cocoa 
colored Avisco rayon were used for 
both warp and weft. Another first 
prize was awarded to Miss Miller for 
a casement cloth in natural (pale gold) 
Dynel with a gold metallic thread sup- 
ported by a nubby white orlon in plain 
weave, with panels of Bronson lace. 
Other pieces included bags, stoles, 
mats, aprons and a nicely woven and 
beautifully tailored man’s plaid wool 
shirt. Demonstrations in handweaving 
were given on some afternoons and all 
evenings. 

An outstanding feature of the 1956 
Exposition was the Rug-o-rama. 
Hooked rugs predominated but a few 
braided rugs were also shown. Some 
150 persons from all over the United 
States submitted about 200 entries. 
Demonstrations were given daily and 
outstanding designers lectured on de- 
sign and dyeing. 

Exhibits prepared by members of 
many groups of Americans of foreign 
descent showing the best of their an- 
cestral hand arts, including handweav- 
ing from which our common heritage 
is drawn, are a colorful part of the 
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Sampler in double weave by Mrs. 
Esther Olander, New York, awarded 
a first prize in 1956 Women’s Inier- 
national Ex position. 


exposition. 

The handweaving section is one otf 
13 sections of the Federation of Hand 
Arts. The Federation objectives are: 
!1—To encourage women to find peace 
of mind through the exercise of their 
hands in creative arts; 2—To en- 
courage the exchange of ideas, pat- 
terns and techniques of the hand skills 
of women of this country with women 
of other countries for the benefit of 
future generations ; 3—To encourage 
the training of groups of women by 
demonstrations of the techniques em- 
ployed in hand ski'l. 


Ohio State 
Fair 


Handweaving will be included in the 
fine and applied arts division at the 
Ohio State Fair, according to Miss 
Charlotte L. Daniels, director of fine 
arts for the fair which will be held in 
August. Present residents of Ohio are 
eligible and entries must be sent in by 
August 1 to Miss Daniels, Ohio State 
Fair, Columbus 3, Ohio. A prospectus 
will be available in June from the same 
address. This year $3,250 in prizes will 
be awarded in the fine and applied arts 
in both professional and hobby classi- 
fications. So far $102 has been allotted 
to weaving. Handweaver & Crafts- 
man is offering a 5-year subscription. 
The fair provides a sales service for 
artists at a 10 per cent commission. 
Three judges will select work for ex- 
hibit and award prizes. An artists’ re- 
ception will be held in the arts and 
crafts department, M. & M. building, 
on the fairgrounds August 15 from 8 
to 10 P.M. Artists may visit with the 
judges and preview the accepted work. 
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Young Weavers 


By MARGE LYON 


In early September, the annual re- 
union of the Fancher family was held 
at Osage, Arkansas, deep in the 
Ozark mountains. Long before the 
War Between the States, Richard 
Fancher, a soldier of the War of 1812 
and son of a Revolutionary War hero, 
settled in that region and, through all 
the intervening years, the Fancher 
men and women have been prominent 
in the social, economic, and political 
life of the region. 

Because the Fancher family has 
helped make the history of Northern 
Arkansas, the local Historical Society 
met with the Fanchers on their re- 
union day, bringing a display of pio- 
neer crafts and tools. Among the old 
samplers and fine needlework, were a 
number of handwoven items; a saddle 
blanket in true Indian weave and 
colors, three small towels, decorated 
with the Ozarks mountains’ favorite 
blossoms, dogwood and apple, and a 
full gathered black skirt, with an intri- 
cate design in silver threads woven 
into the fabric above the hem, and 
belted for a tiny waist. As the 200 
Fanchers read the cards attached to 
these items, they experienced a real 
surprise. The hand-woven articles 
that fitted so neatly into the exhibit 
of antiques had been made within the 
past two months by two teen-age 
Fanchers, Charlotte, 17, and Carole, 
15. 

Carole and Charlotte Fancher are 
two of a dozen girls who are literally 
weaving their way through high 
school and junior college. These 
young weavers are among the 350 
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M. Graham Clark, president, School of the Ozarks. He is wearing a shirt of 


material handwoven by students. 


pupils of the School of the Ozarks at 
Point Lookout, Missouri, where boys 
and girls of good character, who have 
finished the eighth grade, may work 
their way to high school and junior 
college diplomas. Weaving is one of 





the School’s work departments. In a 
big airy, sunny second-floor room in 
the Industrial Arts Building, these 
girls of the hill country work under 
the guidance of Mrs. Charlotte Gist. 
Their looms are similar to those used 
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Detail of shirt material woven for 
college president. 


by their great-grandmothers in weav- 
ing clothing for their families, blan- 
kets for their beds, and carpets for 
their log cabin floors. In fact, some 
may be the same looms, for weaving 
is no longer a household duty in the 
Ozark mountains, and household 
items have a way of coming to the 
School when they are of no further 
use in the mountain homes. 
Actually the weaving room fulfills 
a triple purpose at this famous Earn- 
and-Learn School: It keeps alive a 
fine dignified craft that helped pio- 
neer families in the long ago and is a 
present day expression for artistic 
and creative minds; It provides an 
opportunity for these splendid young 
students to work for tuition, board, 
room, and even clothes, at the School ; 
It provides a delightful stock of sale- 
able merchandise for the gift shop in 
the weaving room. Many tourists, en- 
joying the beauties of the Ozarks, 
visit the school as part of their sight- 
seeing, and these handwoven treas- 
ures have far more appeal than the 
commonplace souvenirs that crowd 
the ordinary gift shops. These distinc- 
tive items help in another way. The 
weaving room enables the School ad- 
ministrators to present unusual gifts 
to donors whose financial aid keeps 
the School in operation—the sort of 
gifts they couldn’t buy for themselves ! 
Although of far less value, financially, 
than the checks received by the 
School, the individuality of the gift 
and the surprise element count for a 
great deal. As this is written, a set 
of place’ mats and napkins of white 
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mercerized cotton, with decorative 
bands of gold Metlon, is being woven 
for a couple of School friends who will 
soon celebrate their Golden Wedding 
Anniversary. It is one gift that will 
not be duplicated at the anniversary 
reception ! 

Although some of the looms at the 
School are really museum pieces, 
(several were hand-made during 
WPA days) progress is being made. 
A new Macomber 56-inch loom is 
just now being installed, and the girls 
eagerly await its first use. De- 
signs are already being made for the 
counterpanes and tablecloths that will 
be woven on it. The handmade 
counter-balanced loom and the 2- 
harness loom can now be used ex- 
clusively for rugs and baby blankets. 
The two jack-type looms and seven 
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Place mats in Mattor weave designed for use with blue Willow Ware dishes. 








tourists, have original laid-in de- 
signs. On the new loom, summer-and- 
winter weaves will be made, perhaps 
crackle and Bronson types. Among 
the handsome table mats turned out 
by the girls are sets with pastel pink 
and blue borders designed for use 
with blue or pink Willoware china. 
ach weaving student is encouraged 
by her teacher to develop new designs 
and color combinations and often the 
girls come up with startling results. 
One girl is weaving bibs with a laid- 
in design of three tiny girls, each with 
ribbon-tied braids formed by hang- 
ing threads. 

As an extra special gift for the 
School’s popular photographer, Leon 
Farrell, the girls wove material for a 
sport shirt, which was then made up 
for Mr. Farrell in the home eco- 
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Warp threading: mercerized cotton, 10/3, in navy, pale blue, pale pink and 
white. Double sley in 15-dent reed, twill threading. Weft, Lily's white rug 


weave and tabby of white 10/3 cotton. 


table looms, which complete the 
equipment, can be used for the table 
mats and towels that are so popular 
with gift purchasers. 

Although this equipment would 
seem totally inadequate for the ordi- 
nary weaving room, the girls turn out 
many types of weaving and their 
efficiency is surprising. All types of 
twill weaving are done and the girls 
have become expert in lace weaves. 
The old Colonial overshot weaving is 
done, along with the Mattor type, and 
most of the popular fingertip towels 
and the amusing bibs, so loved by 


nomics department. Instantly the girls 
found themselves in a new weaving 
venture. Everyone, it seems, wants 
handwoven shirts, but before the girls 
started selling to the public, they 
finished identical sport shirts (white 
with blue splash filler thread and red 
and black stripes) for the School's 
President, M. Graham Clark, and his 
7-year-old daughter, Julia. Then will 
come another shirt, equally colorful, 
for the School’s President Emeritus, 
Dr. R. M. Good. 

Another item is being woven for 
young Julia. It is a saddle blanket for 
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the love of her life, her saddle horse, 
Silver. Carole Fancher is weaving it 
as a follow-up of the saddle blanket 
she designed and wove for her father’s 
riding horse. Carole consulted Julia 
about the colors, and blue and white 
were decided upon. Then the weaver 
suggested that Julia’s initials be 
woven in one corner. Julia thought 
differently. The horse’s initials should 
be put in, she said. So the new saddle 
blanket has S. C. (for Silver Clark ) 
in one corner. 

The personalized touch is frequent- 
ly used in the weaving room. When 
orders for baby blankets and counter- 
panes are made up, the names of the 
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“Frosty mats.” Threading: Weaver's 
Fancy. Warp, 5/2 mercerized cotton, 
any color; weft, white nub yarn with 
tabby same as warp. When specified, 
metallic threads woven with tabby for 
border. 


recipient and School and the date are 
woven into the border. Aprons, in- 
tended for Christmas gifts, also have 
the names of giver and 
woven into the border. 

As cold weather touches the Ozarks 
in autumn, many lovely shoulders are 
kept snugly warm by soft fleecy wool- 
en stoles woven in this busy weaving 
room. Bright scarlet has been the 
favorite color and the stoles have been 
made doubly attractive by the clever 
placing of Metlon threads. The silver 
pattern is adroitly woven into the 
stole at the mid-section, so it can be 


recipient 


seen by all. Rugs are a popular item 
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and the girls have woven them in all 
colors. At present a 3-part rug is be- 
ing woven. Three 2-foot strips will be 
joined to measure 10’ x 6’. The rug 
is being woven of old nylon hose, in 
all shades of brown, with occasional 
foot-long splashes of bright orange, 
red, and green corduroy. 

The skirt woven by Charlotte 
Fancher and exhibited at the family 
reunion is one of many that have been 
turned out and given really hard 
wear in this square dance country. 
Usually the skirts are in pastels, with 
contrasting or harmonizing colors in 
the border, but Charlotte chose to 


weave a black skirt silver 


with a 
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Draft for Weaver's Fancy. Treadling : 
1-2, 3 times; 2-3, 1 time; 3-4, 1 time; 
1-4, 1 time. 


border. Another type of weaving en- 
joyed by the girls, for more than one 
reason, is the twice-woven rug. When 
a visitor leans over a loom and asks 
the girl what she is doing, the weaver 
enjoys answering that she is weaving 
a twice-woven rug and then watch- 
ing the look of astonishment on the 
visitor’s face. Astonishment, that is, 
until the term is explained to her. 








Mrs. Charlotte Gist, weaving instruc- 
tor, the School of the Ozarks. 


For the twice-woven rugs, which 
have a deep pile surface, the filler was 
woven first of short lengths of wool 
yarns on a crochet-thread warp thread- 
ed at 2-inch irtervals in the reed, with 
6 threads in each warp group. This 
was then cut into strips, with equal 
amounts on either side of the warp 
threads. The rugs (some used for wall 
hangings ) were woven in plain weave 
with the cut edges of the filler beaten 
to the top. For one rug the filler was 
basted so that the cut edges were all 
on one side and for another it was 
folded to achieve the same result. All 
the wool for the weft was leftover 
yarn or ravelled from handknitted or 
crocheted garments. The yarns, in 
many sizes, were sorted according to 
colors, with greens, tans, golds, and 
browns in one group and blues, grays, 
rose, pinks, and black in another. 

The girls are rapidly becoming 
known outside their own area. At the 
last year’s State Fair and the im- 
portant Ozark Empire Fair, the girls 
entered 20 pieces of their weaving, 
and captured 13 prizes. They are now 
planning the 1957 entries. 

Mrs. Charlotte Gist, who heads the 
weaving department at the School, is 
that rare combination of exnert 
craftsman and excellent teacher. With 
seven years of training at the Mil- 
waukee, Vocational 
School, under Miss Helen Newhard, 
and short 


Wisconsin 


courses from 
Banff, through Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
to Puerto Rico, she is fully qualified 
to teach the craft to young and old. 
She is artistic and creative, with a gift 
of criginality that keeps her well in 
advance of her eager-heaver students. 


weaving 
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Place mat in natural and brown linen-warp, 20/2 linen. 
Filler, natural linen tape in uneven lengths joined by loop- 
ing the ends to form a nub. Border, in Spanish lace design 
using heavy linen fiber in brown. 


In her long training, Mrs. Gist has 
had experience with almost every type 
of loom and that knowledge comes in 
handy now. She can either make re- 
pairs or assist a workman when one 
of the School looms falls apart! 

Even more important is Mrs. Gist’s 
winning way with girls. Her ability 
to fire these girls with enthusiasm and 
inspire ideas has made weaving a joy 
rather than work for these young 
students. In addition, Mrs. Gist’s gay 
smile and cordial manner, indications 
of a sincere liking for people, make 
her a good saleswomen. Many a 
tourist who has just dropped in “to 
see a loom’ remains to buy a counter- 
pane or square dance skirt. 

The girls who are weaving their 
way through this School are acquir- 
ing much more than high school and 
junior college diplomas, To them are 
given the priceless rewards that come 
to every sincere weaver, the chief one 


Above. Saddle blanket with heavy 
taupe wool background and designs 
and stripes in brown, rust, gold, and 
two shades of green. Warp, 4/4 carpet 
warp, cotton. 


Below. Square dance skirt in black 
and silver; warp, size 40 machine 
thread, filler, Lily's 20/2 mercerized 
cotton, black. Pattern shots of 10/3 
mercerized black cotton with silver 
Metlon tabby. 
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being that weaving is much like life 
itself. They are learning that just as 
serenity of spirit, calmness of soul, 
and peace of mind make a smoother, 











lovelier fabric, so they make a smooth- 
er, happier life, one without rough 
edges that must be smoothed out with 
tears and regrets. They are learning, 
too, that one error can make either 
a length of fabric, or a girl’s life, 
second rate! Almost without excep- 
tion, the girls who do the best weav- 
ing are among the most popular 
young women on the campus. Their 
gracious manners and consideration 
for others, and for school rules, make 
them outstanding. It is also noticed 
that they are on the honor rolls in 
their classroom work. 

Of course, it is almost inevitable 
that girls like these will marry young, 
but their weaving ability will help 
out in years to come. The Ozark 
mountain region is a popular resort 
area and where there are resorts, 
there must be gift shops! Hand- 
weaving is always marketable and it 
is quite possible for a good weaver 
to pick up a helpful amount of pin 
money with her loom after she has be- 
come a wife and mother. 

The School of the Ozarks is located 
in southern Missouri; its sturdy 
native stone buildings rise on 1500 
acres of woods and pastures alongside 
the famous White River. It was 
founded 50 years ago to provide edu- 
cation for boys and girls of the hills 
who through lack of money or other 
disadvantages, chiefly distance from 
a school, could not attend a public 
high school. Here, by the work of 
their hands, they could get the edu- 
cation that meant their start in life. 
In recent years, Junior College has 
been added to the High School, and 
the same high ideals are maintained. 
The needier, the more underprivi- 
leged the young student, the better are 
his chances for getting into the 
School. 

At The School of the Ozarks, a 
student can work 540 hours during 
the summer to establish rights to a 
scholarship. Then a minimum of 16 
hours work per week during the 
school term pays for room and board. 
The boys work on the School farm, in 
the dairy and in construction work. 
The girls work in the School kitchen 
and diningroom, in the School offices, 
laundry and room. The 
School is not dominated by any single 
religious or fraternal group, and it 
receives no aid from state or federal 
taxes. Now, as during its entire 50 
years, it is supported entirely by vol- 
untary contributions. 
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Looms 
for the 
Handicapped 


by OSMA C, GALLINGER 


For more than 20 years the late 
Milo Gallinger built handlooms, many 
of which are in use in occupational 
therapy departments all over the coun- 
try. In the Spring, 1956, issue of this 
magazine an article appeared telling of 
rugs woven by Bob and Betty Johnson 
of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, a blind 
couple whom the Gallingers taught to 
weave. The following article on the 
Gallinger looms, which Mrs. Gallinger 
continues to produce at East Berlin, 
Pennsylvania, tells of the Gallingers’ 
ex perience in developing looms for the 
handicapped. 

Just what is required of a loom for 
the handicapped? There are different 
kinds of looms and preferences for 
all of them, but those for the handi- 
capped must have certain features to 
compensate for that person’s particu- 
lar disability. Above all equipment 
must be soundly constructed and in 
good working order, or else the bur- 
den of improper action will tire the 
weaver and add to the handicap rather 
than make up for any shortcomings of 
his body. 

The first realization we had of the 
compensations one could inject into 
the construction of such a loom came 
years ago when a teacher in the School 
for the Crippled in Detroit, Michigan, 
described the difficulty weak hands 
have in grasping ratchet handles that 
are too large, and the tiring effort re- 
quired to find dangling treadles in 
mid-air. And later a teacher for the 
School for the Blind in Saginaw 
brought to our attention the need of 
the blind for accurate adjustments if 
they were to avoid errors. 

The separate processes involved in 
weaving are: 1. Treadling ; 2. Throw- 
ing the shuttle; 3. Beating the cloth: 
4. Bringing the warp forward; 5. 
Warping the loom. For these proces- 
ses, we found the best solutions for 
the handicapped to be: wide treadles 
for easy treadling ; positive action and 
wide shed for throwing the shuttle; a 
perfectly adjusted beater ; a fool-proof 
warp-roller break ; and a simple warp- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A Versatile 
Swedish 


Weaver 





Ann-Mari Hoke of Saltslobaden, 
Sweden, is a weaver who is also an 


interior designer. Not only has she 
designed and woven textiles for build- 
ings ranging from small country 
houses to large schools and hospitals, 
but she also has planned entire in- 
teriors, including designing furniture 
which is built to her specifications. 
When she was in the United States 
recently, after a trip to the Virgin 
Islands, she had little time to sce 
American handcraft but was im- 
pressed, and surprised, at what she 
saw. 

sefore she was a weaver she was a 
teacher of drawing. She can’t remem- 
ber when she didn’t draw. Her first 
production was a Christmas decora- 
tion made for her school room when 
she was seven years old. She also was 
familiar with Swedish handcraft fron 
her childhood because her family care 
from Dalarna, a region known for its 
fine handcraft, including weaving, and 


Page 19. Typical of Ann-Mari 
Hoke’'s ecclesiastical textiles. Executed 
in flossa technique. 


Front and back of church vestients. 
Above, symbols designating Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. Double weave. 
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the craftsmen for their fine color 
sense. In her childhood she became 
familiar with the fine handcraft in use 
in the homes in that region and with 
the native costumes, then much worn 
but now appearing only on festival 
occasions. 

She attended art school in Stock- 
holm and then became a teacher of 
drawing. However, she wanted to 
learn how to do some sort of hand- 
craft and later studied weaving and 
textile design in art school. Her first 
work was in the large school for 
weavers, the Brunssons Vavskola. 
She was associated for a time with 
the Swedish Home Industries and 
then wove and designed textiles as a 
free lance. 

A great deal of her work has been 
done for churches, among them many 
of the ancient small churches which 
are now being restored. One on the 
Island of Gottland, where she lived 
for some time, was built in 1200 A.D. 
and now has been given a new in- 
terior. There are 95 churches on that 
island alone. 

While she was teaching weaving, 
and at other times while visiting dif- 
ferent parts of the country, she was 
interested in helping people to revive 
their interest in weaving. She helped 
them to select suitable materials and 
to weave textiles which were in keep- 
ing with the fine old furniture which 
many families owned. 

In her weaving she employs the 
traditional Swedish techniques in the 
traditional manner. Many of her de- 
signs are symbolic, taken from many 
sources including folk lore and the 
Bible. While she uses the ancient 
techniques, many of her designs are 
contemporary, done for homes and 
buildings in modern styles of archi- 
tecture. In addition to Swedish tech- 
niques, she has designed modern 
Gobelin tapestries for various build- 
ings. Fabrics for airplane interiors 
also call for modern design. 

In the large decorative panel illus- 
trated here, done for the high school 
in Norberg, the water wheel and min- 
ing shaft from a famous iron mine, in 
operation between 1600 and 1700, 
provided the design motif. 

(See page 29) 


Reading down. Rug in rya woven 
for the New York World’s Fair, 1939. 

Rug in tapestry weave. 

Stmple design in combination of rya 
and tapestry weaves. 














Mrs. Lees in her studio at Birkenhead, England. 





Weaving for the Blind 


Had I been asked at noon on Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, how I would train a 
blind could not, despite 
years of clerical and teaching exper- 
ience, have given an answer. I just 
did not know. Nor, when two hours 
later I became blind, did I realize that 
it was to be a lifelong disability. In 
the year which followed I found 
many frustrations and many difficul- 
ties opposed to my intention to re- 
habilitate myself and become a use- 
ful member of the community again. 
I think my biggest obstacle was the 
people who, in kindness no doubt, 
wanted to train me their way, rather 
than explore the methods that might 
be easier for me, and for other blind 


person, | 
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By MAUREEN V. LEES 


people as well. 

[ had to learn handloom weaving 
the hard way. My intention to become 
a weaver was definite so far as I was 
concerned, but it meant first 
vincing myself that I could become 
one. | made a visit to the United 
States and Canada to learn what | 
could, so that, armed with concrete 
facts about blind weavers across the 
Atlantic, I could prove my ability to 
learn weaving in the United King- 
dom. 

So perhaps it can be understood 
why I feel so strongly that before 
anyone tries to teach blind to weave, 


con- 


he or she should first learn from a 
blind weaver precisely how to go 
about it. | 


sense and I do appreciate the many 


mean this in the kindest 


who do try to teach weaving to the 
Llind. Some even go to the extent of 
blindfolding themselves in the pro 
cess. 

However, many blind people have 
what is known as a vision field from 
the early days of their disability. My 
blindness haze 
with no indication of objects whatso 
ever but over this 
greeny film I have a vision always of 
a lovely garden complete with sun 
dial. I can even sometimes visualize 


consists of a green 


superimposed 


the lovely colours of gowns worn by 
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the people in that garden. 


The frustrating part to most blind 
weavers when being trained by a 
sighted instructor is that the latter 
takes it for granted, without any 
rhyme or reason, that a blind person 
cannot do this, that, or the other 
thing. The blind person can, and 
will. However, so much time is 
wasted by teaching one method, which 
often is not suitable and has to be 
relearned, that many give it up in 
despair. 

For example, from the start a blind 
weaver can learn, on the loom itself, 
how to hand finish her work such as 
scarfs, place mats and towels if these 
are to be fringed. If to be hemmed on 
a machine, I simply put half an inch 
of plain cotton weft at the beginning 
and end of my towel or napkin, and 
a tiny space before starting the next 
towel on the warp. I mention these 
points in passing as much of the crit- 
icism by sighted people against train- 
ing of blind weavers is because they 
feel sighted help is essential. It is not. 

I contend that before any blind 
person starts to make a warp, or to 
set up a loom, she must know what a 
loom is. I think two trainees with 
similar looms working alongside each 
other help each other in the early 
days. The trainee should know what 
the loom looks like and be allowed to 
feel it, in her own way, not by guid- 
ance of the teacher's hands other than 
to say “This is the back” or “the 
front.” Let the trainee ask the ques- 
tions and be given the answers. 

The loom should, I think, from the 
start, be a 6-pedal, 4-harness model. 
I say this because, especially with a 
blind weaver, she should have the use 
of all her limbs if possible. If she can 
use pedals from the beginning, she 
can use her hands to manipulate the 
shuttle and to feel the material. Im- 
mediately she feels a mistake, she can 
take the yarn out and correct it. 

With practice harnesses set up on 
a table, the trainee can learn the prin- 
ciples of threading. She will learn to 
pick the ends of warp from the cross 
and bring them through the heddle 
and reed. As a blind weaver, I find 
that in our damp English climate, 
string heddles are best. The method 
of giving a blind weaver a wooden 
handled threading hook and expecting 
her to find first the eyelet hole with 
the hook and then the thread is en- 
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tirely pernicious. A blind weaver 
learns to use her touch which devel- 
ops in sensitivity as the months pass. 
In less than no time when threading 
the eyelets—which she should do from 
the moment she puts on her first 
warp—she easily gets a tug from the 
cross in the lease rods and finds, by 
touch alone, the right eyelet hole. She 
should be shown the reed, and how to 
measure it. I advocate fitting a braille 
measure somewhere near the front 
and back beams. To thread the reed 
by means of touch from finger nail 
is rather hard on one’s nails and quite 
a hit or miss method. A good idea is 
to use the flat metal reed hook to take 
the yarn through the first dent, feel 
the next dent and then put either a 
card or a wooden handled hook 
through there. Even so the method is 
not foolproof. I have myself designed 
a self threader. I found it would cost 
£300 pounds to cover it as an inven- 
tion but, since I had not evolved it to 
make a profit from other blind peo- 
ple, it is open to be copied by anyone 
interested in weaving for the blind, 
at no charge whatsoever—a good en- 
gineer can copy it in a very short 
time. 

I make my warps on a warping 
mill. For simplicity in teaching the 
blind, I would first make a guide cord 
in thickish cord, put it on the mill, 
and then take the weaver to the mill 
and let her feel, for herself, where | 
started, where | had my two crosses 
(which I advocate) and how the mill 
or warping board (if this method 
used) is worked. I would not ad- 
vocate the weaver learning on fine 
yarn or wool but on a fairly thick 
warping cord. If this is used, she can 
undo and rewind the warp many 
times until she is fairly certain how 
to make the warp. She can also learn 
how to plait (or chain) the finished 
warp. 

I certainly advocate the sorting by 
means of a raddle. Here again the 
process can be simplified for a blind 
trainee. There is a simple home-made 
“saddle” of wood which can be put 
on top of the metal reed tops of a 
raddle on which to place the warp 
when sorting into portees. I have 
amplified this by means of having a 
tiny metal device that clicks placed so 
that as I move the saddle from space 
to space in raddling. I listen for a 
clicking sound and know I am at the 
right dent or space. This also is an 


inexpensive gadget which anyone can 
copy for about 25 cents, if home 
made, and probably less if factory 
produced. 


By this time the trainee has learned 
her loom, how it works, how she 
keeps it in good order, where to keep 
her tools. How to measure her warp 
on a board or mill, how to raddle her 
threads. She can now learn to put on 
a warp. 

But before she sets on her warp, 
she must start on her notebook. I 
copied this originally from Canadians 
and I think it is a simple but wonder- 
ful idea. If the trainee is not yet able 
to type or do Braille, then her in- 
structor must be able to do so and 
be willing to include this service in 
her training. The record is kept until 
the course is completed and is then a 
complete account of what the trainee 
has done, and shows her progress. In 
my case my files have proved invalu- 
able to me as it is easy enough to look 
up any previous piece of work. 

The trainee is now ready to learn 
how to put on the warp. and this is 
where I think two learning together 
is helpful, not only to the teacher, but 
to each other. Both girls can learn, 
first how to put the warp on to the 
back roller. They already have learn- 
ed on a table how to raddle the port- 
ees properly. 

They now have to learn how to hold 
the warp and how to wind on, and 
this is easy to learn if the first warps 
are short and made of thickish cord. 

From the beginning a blind weaver 
can learn not to put her fingers 
through the warp, how to smooth 
down and how to shake and pull the 
warp. I advocate the first warp to be 
24 inches in width and so suitable for 
a bath mat. This can be woven in 
wool, candlewick, or other thick yarn. 

The next stage is to teach the 
weaver how to be sure of the cross, 
and after that is secured properly in- 
struction in threading should follow. 
From the first warp, it is essential 
that a blind weaver learn to thread 
her own warp. Most sighted weavers 
dislike the setting up which they con- 
sider to be tedious, monotonous, and 
many other adjectives which they 
have thrown at me when I say the 
best part of weaving is to set the warp 
up accurately—and I do mean that. 
Setting up a warp gives a sense of 
real achievement to a blind weaver. 
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She will soon learn to check and re- 


check for errors. 


As two girls are working together, 
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{ would make sure that they help 
each other to this point, so that when 
it comes to threading the reeds, one 





Above. A page in Braille from a 
blind weaver's notebook. Below. Mrs. 
Lees likes traditional designs, although 
she also develops her own patterns. 
This is Snail Trail and Cat Track. 


girl can work on each loom from then 
on. Reed threading is tedious to a 
blind person because it is very slow 
and one is unsure of one’s capabili- 
ties, but as outlined above, there is 
one fairly safe method. My own self 
threader is reasonably proof against 
error in threading. It may be that in 
the early stages the instructor decides 
to thread the finer reeds but a blind 
weaver can, by the first method ad- 
vocated, thread reasonably surely up 
to a No. 8 reed which 
threads to the inch. 
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No two people ever tie bows exact- 
ly alike, so only one should tie up— 
and that on her own loom. The 
method I find less exasperating is to 
tie my selvages, first the right one and 
then the left one, then—still tying up 
in the same little groups as I have 
followed all the way through from 
the pattern threading—to tie the first 
bundle to the right, then over to the 
left, working inwards all the time. 

The student has already learned on 
an empty loom to tie up at the top 
and lams, counter marches and the 
pedals, according to which system is 
being taught. I tie from the top down- 
wards. I put a little stool under where 
the pedals are to be which safely holds 
the six pedals when the latter are 
untied. I secure from the top. When I 
am sure my harness shafts are per- 
fectly straight and parallel one with 
another, I get under the loom. I then 
take the cords, already prepared for 
size and texture, and tie either the 
counter marches (if that type of 
loom) or the lams. I make sure these 
are level and I slip a strong rubber 
band around the ends of the lams. 

I am now ready to tie the pedals. 
I suggest with the blind trainee she 
should learn at first hand from the 
beginning to know how to tie her 
tabby. She can 
learn, as she progresses, how to tie 
up for the other variations on the re- 


centre pedals for 


maining four pedals. 

Having the two central pedals tied 
for tabby means she learns from the 
very beginning to use both feet and 
to work outwards and inwards and so 
eliminate the tendency to use one 
foot. Use of only one foot may be- 
come disabling. 
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I would not teach the weaver at 
this point how to wind bobbins, how 
to repair breaks, how to put bobbins 
in a throw or a roller shuttle. Using 
a tabby warp of thickish cord, I 
would simply explain to her how to 
wind her wool or candlewick yarn 
safely on to a good old-fashioned, 
probably homemade, flat shuttle. I 
would then suggest she sit in front 
of her loom and would say “Press 
down the right centre pedal.” My 
next instruction would be “take your 
shuttle in your right hand and feel 
for the shed opening with your left 
hand—insert the shuttle.””’ Whenever 
possible I would instruct by word 9f 
mouth rather than putting my hand 
under or over the trainee’s hands; if 
she is intelligent enough to learn to 
weave, she is able to grasp oral in- 
structions and they can be simplified 
to one or two short sentences. 

If the trainee has worked slowly, 
methodically and checked every row 
or so, she will not have any weaving 
mistakes and she has learned to make 
a good selvage. From my own ex- 
perience, that experience will serve 
her in good stead when she is work- 
ing on as fine a material as worsted 
or baby wool. 

I would, from the first rug that is 
woven, allow the trainees to try to 
find someone who will buy it—not 
from the point of view of charity but 
because the rug is something the pur- 
chaser wants to buy for her own use. 

After the first warp of rugs is 
finished the trainee can progress to 
a towel warp. In the weaving of 
towels, I recommend (for the first 
warp) that the trainee learn the 
simple method of weaving fine tabby 
at the beginning and end of each 
towel (the warp should be for about 
10 towels). A slight gap (unwoven 
warp) between the two towels is to 
indicate where she should cut when 
the woven roll is removed from the 
loom. The second towel warp is where 
the trainee can learn how to do simple 
hem knotting or fringing on the loom 
itself so that the towels when cut off 
are ready, other than for pressing. I 
also do 16 doubles for my selvages, 
8 doubles at each side—as from ex- 
perience I find this helps me with the 
much finer work I now can do. 

Up to now the trainee has learned 
only to thread 1, 2, 3, 4. Her next 
warp should be plain coloured cotton 
which is much cheaper in the United 
Kingdom than mercerized and gives a 
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good soft texture for curtains if the 
weft is of mercerized cotton. I recom- 
mend a fairly long warp. I would do 
as I learned to do and let the trainee 
memorize some of the designs from 
Marguerite Porter Davison’s pattern 
book which is simple for a_ blind 
weaver to understand (or any other 
good design book). I threaded on one 
warp for double diamond, tied up and 
retied for the variations and wove 
place mats. I then cut my work off 
and rethreaded the same warp for 
Finnish Diamond. I did another batch 
tieing up for all the various tread- 
lings. I cut these sample mats off 
and again rethreaded the warp for 
periwinkle. I retied all the pedals 
from the various treadlings and in 
two weeks I had learned to thread 
for three designs, how to tie up the 
pedals and how to use the pedals. In 
other words I progressed as I learn- 
ed. I did not adopt the routine method 
prevalent in the United Kingdom of 
doing a number of treadlings on the 
twills, but actually rethreaded de- 
signs, and re-tied as I learned to do. 
The experience has been invaluable. 

The next stage is that of tackling 
wool weaving and I recommend a 3- 
ply for the first wool warp; a simple 
design, relying on colour choice and 
treadling rather than elaborate pat- 
terning. Wool is not easy for a blind 
weaver to handle except when making 
the warp and winding on when it is, 
of course, more manageable than 
cotton warps. But in the weaving, the 
weaver, if she is blind, has many 
difficulties. Her selvages may create 
trouble; at this point she will start 
to break her warp threads, and here 
the sighted teacher is of little help. I 
was unable to grasp how to tie my 
broken threads into bows when I was 
training—but after several years 
working alone, I came to understand 
the simplest method. I advocate that 
at some odd moments the trainees be 
given a piece of wool, sat at a table, 
and allowed to practice repairs. They 
will soon learn how to trace the re- 
paired thread through the correct eye- 
let and reed. 

From 3-ply wool for the knitting of 
scarves, the next step can be a much 
wider warp and this can easily be ne- 
gotiated on one of the folding type 
36 inch models. The next state is that 
of tweed weaving. The blind weaver 
is best served if trained to use the 
yarn in grease but this does mean 
learning a new technique and accept- 


ing the fact that the finished length 
must be washed and pressed by sight- 
ed people—in this country one sends 
the material away for correct finish- 
ing. 

Whilst the weaving instruction 
progresses, one realizes the trainee 
sometimes wishes to ask questions and 
a good idea is to have a quiz when 
the trainees can put questions—ask 
the instructor anything they are 
doubtful about— and in turn be ask- 
ed about many points. In their early 
days they can learn to wind spools. 
I was not given instruction on spool 
winding and I had to learn it the hard 
way and I thought, until eight months 
ago, one had to use the specially made 
and expensive spools. I later dis- 
covered I could readily make spools 
from scraps of brown paper, old 
Braille, Radio Times and so forth. I 
also learned, from a visit to a local 
mill, that it is a good idea to have an 
apron with pockets into which to put 
my scissors, my used spools, etc., and 
to have good tools kept well oiled. 
Also that when stripping down my 
loom after each warp, to wipe over 
all the woodwork and oil the metal 
parts. I also invested, in what you in 
America call the dime stores, in a 
wooden mallet. 


A girl who is blind and keen to 
learn weaving can go through all the 
stages in a period of one year, learn- 
ing from start to finish and even be- 
ing able to press her finished work. 
The main thing is that with the rapid 
growth of interest in handwoven 
goods, the simpler the design, the 
more useful the article, the greater 
the chance of finding and making a 
secure market for one’s goods. A 
blind weaver can work alone, unaided 
and the only help she need really have 
once she has had her training—is real 
help to exhibit her work. It is helpful 
if someone can come along now and 
again to read modern weaving books 
to her. My greatest and as yet un- 
realized hope is that someday a good 
weaving pattern book will be recorded 
in the talking book libraries for the 
blind. 

But the main thing to remember if 
you are teaching the blind is not to 
force your own ideas on to any blind 
person wishing to learn to weave. 
However well intentioned a sighted 
teacher is she cannot possibly put her- 
self inside the skin and mind of the 


(Continued on page 57) 
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by EMILY GIBBS 


When your eye is caught and de- 
lighted by a handwoven bookmark, 
pincushion, needle case, table mat, or 
small towel, with its design a charm- 
ing miniature of a historic Colonial 
overshot pattern, the inspiration for 
these probably came from Josephine 
Estes. She, along, with certain other 
handweavers, has made an important 
contribution in developing these 
miniatures from our cherished heri- 
tage of ever old, ever new Colonial 
overshot patterns. 

Out of the depression years was 
born her idea. At that time the buy- 
ing public was more interested in the 
small, less expensive articles than in 
the woven coverlets, materials for 
clothing, household textiles and table 
linens which our ancestors wove. The 
large overshot designs which came to 
us by word of mouth, by rough drafts 
and notes, had to have a new inter- 
pretation to be in scale with the 
sought-after articles. Using all the 
various details of the original, she 
kept the proportion between them as 
accurately as possible to obtain true 
miniatures. 

Miss Estes created a great many of 
these patterns which she has woven 
through the years on a loom she con- 
structed especially for the weaving of 
small articles such as pillow tops, 
small table mats, luncheon sets, pin- 
cushions, bookmarks, and table run- 
ners. Although created for the small 
article, she found that the miniatures 








Miniatures Adapted from Colonial Patterns 





Miss Estes at her loom. 


adapted themselves well to a firmly 
finished upholstery fabric 

To understand the development of 
a miniature, one must be fully ac- 
quainted with drafts, drawing down 
a pattern from a draft, the sig 
nificance of Colonial overshot pattern 
blocks, and the several ways of trea 
dling a design. The following dratt 
used in a specific way for a piece ot 
upholstery (see illustration ) will help 
to clarify the reduction of a familiar 
Colonial design to a miniature of it 
self. As an illustration we have used 

Effective use of Star of Bethien 
miniature pattern for wupholstei 
for a Victoriaw chair. 
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Pattern draft for miniature Star of Bethlehem by Miss Estes. 











REPEAT 
Threading draft, Star of Bethlehem. 


the Star of Bethlehem. The original 
draft contains 116 threads; Miss 
I-stes has reduced this to 40. 

In the creation of a miniature in 
proportional design such as the Star 
of Bethlehem illustrated here there 
are three points to be observed in 
changing the size of a pattern: 1. 
Progressions and reverses in pattern 
must be kept identical; 2. An even 
rate of increase or decrease must be 
maintained throughout the design ; 3. 
Groups that have an even number cf 
threads must be kept even numbers, 
those having odd numbers must be 
kept odd. 

Examples of reduction follow: 1. 
Groups with even numbers of threads 
are usually easily changed, keeping 
the rate of change as near the same 
as is possible—thus if 8 is made 4, 
12 will be 6, 20 will be 10, and if 6 
is made 4, 8 or 10 will be 6, 14, or 
16 will be 10: 2. Groups with odd 
numbers of threads mav be reduced 
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also as long as they keep their “odd” 
identity but all groups must agree in 
the one-half rate of reduction and this 
rate must agree with the rate used in 
the groups of even numbers—thus if 
4 is made 2, 5 or 7 may be made 3, 
9 or 11 may be made 5; 3. Examples 
of this decreasing to about one-half 
of the original in even groups—4 is 
made 2, 8 is made 4, 6 is made 2 or 
4, 10 is made 4 or 6, etc. and in odd 
groups—5 may be 3, 7 may be 3 or 
5, 9 may be 5 or 7 (Exception to 
rule—patterns having blocks of only 
2 threads should not be reduced). 
Note: Patterns may also be enlarged 
be reversing the above procedures 

The years Miss Estes spent in the 
field of education as music supervisor 
in various public school systems of 
Southern New England were not un- 
related to her work of the future. 
There is rhythm and precision in 
weaving as well as in music. A 
natural interest in the precision of 


Weaving directions, Star of Bethlehem 


Treadling—harnesses down 

Border: 1-2, 1x; 2-3, 1x; 3-4, Ix; 
1-4, 1x. Repeat as desired. Border at 
left should be reverse of one on right. 
Pattern : 1-2, 1x ; 2-3, 1x; 3-4, 1x; 1-4, 
1x; 1-2, 3x; 2-3, 3x; 3-4, 3x; 1-4, 3x; 
1-2, 1x; 2-3, 1x; 3-4, Ix; 1-4, 2x; 3-4, 
1x ; 2-3, 1x; 1-2, Ix; 1-4, 3x; 3-4, 3x; 
2-3, 3x; 1-2, 3x; 1-4, Ix; 3-4, 1x; 2-3, 
1x; 1-2, 1x. Repeat. 

Treadling for a unique allover use— 
harnessess down 

1-4, 1x; 3-4, 1x; 2-3, 1x; 1-2, lx; 
1-4, 3x; 3-4, 4x; 1-3, 3x; 1-2, 1x; 2-3, 
1x ; 3-4, 1x; 1-4, lx; 1-2, 1x; 2-3, lx; 
3-4, Ix; 1-4, Ix; 1-2, 3x; 2-3, 
4x ; 1-2, 3x; 1-4, 1x; 3-4, 1x; 2-3, Ix; 
1-2, 1x. 

Star of Bethlehem has no overshot 
of more than four threads, so is useful 
where a close texture is desired. If 
using for an allover, such as uphol- 
stery, use the twill border for a good 
selvage. 


drafting followed soon after her weav- 
ing began. So it was that during the 
years of World War II she turned 
her skills as an engineering draftsman 
to work for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and for the Navy. 

Miss Estes has been a teacher of 
weaving and a producing craftsman 
for over 25 years, or about a third 
of her life. She has sold her familiar 
miniatures far and wide and has 
woven articles large and small, and 
in all types of weaves. She continues 
after seven years to produce for a 
particular outlet a lovely modern 
linen luncheon set in any one of the 
pastel colors, simply and effective- 
ly designed. The demand for this is 
never-ending. Through the years 
Miss Estes has demonstrated and ex- 
hibited at many craft shows and ex- 
hibitions, guild sales, and recently in 
Boston at a unique hobby show of 
the 60 plus group. 

Among her teachers were Mrs. 
Clara Stafford, the late Mary Meigs 
Atwater, Helen Louise Allen, Mrs. 
Evelyn Neher, and Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen. During the summer of 1940-1941 
she assisted in the teaching of weav- 
ing at Hartland, Michigan. She has 
taught private pupils and classes in 
her home in Newtonville, Massachu- 
setts for many years and taught two 
courses, one for beginners and 
another for advanced students, at the 
Summer Crafts Workshop sponsored 
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Left, bookmark in Mayflower pattern. 


Right, Sampler, rambler rose pattern, 
variations. 

by the University of Tennessee and 
the Pi Beta Phi School at Gatlin- 
burg, Tennessee. Both courses are 
offered for credit at the University 
of Tennessee. Miss Estes has long 
been active in the Weavers Guild of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Her first publishing was done dur- 
ing the depression years when her 
miniatures appeared in The Handi- 
crafter, July-August, 1932. For many 
years her friends have urged her to 
compile her original designs into 
book form. In the process of reduc- 
tion, some of the minor details of the 
larger design may be lost, but the 
tiny designs are unique and desirable 





Greater Lansing 
Weavers’ Guild 


The first project for the Greater 
Lansing, Michigan, Weavers’ Guild, 
organized early in 1955, was an enter- 
tainment called a HW’ eaverama given to 
raise funds for various purposes, in- 
cluding the purchase of a loom for the 
Ingham County Curative Workshop 
where scores of partially paralyzed 
persons of all ages are helped to retrain 
damaged muscles resulting from many 
causes. In addition to the work of 
guild members, handwoven articles 
from the Cedar Street Recreation 
Center were on exhibition and sale. 
Although weaving is not taught at the 
center, 14 looms are kept warped and 
ready for use which are greatly in de- 
mand. On sale also at the IV’ eaverama 
also were home made delicacies and a 
large collection of “white elephants.” 


(Continued on page 48) 


in themselves each has a charm. 
Some of Miss Estes miniatures are 
pure figments of her own imagination 
based on no known design while 
others are accurate miniatures of pat- 
terns familiar to hand - weavers: 
among them, Mayflower, Dimes and 
Dollars, Single Rose, Weathervane, 
Rambler Rose, Double Cones, Small 
Allover, Bower of Roses, Flower of 
Flanders, Quilt Squares, Snowball 
Allover, Royal Crown and Square and 
Compass. 

Others, as has been mentioned, are 
true miniatures of old favorites, in- 
cluding Star of Bethlehem, Cam- 
bridge Beauty, Single Snowball Nos. 
I and 2, Lover’s Knot No. 1, Martha 
Washington, Orange Peel, Pond Lily, 
Rings and Chains, Wheel of Fortune, 
and Chariot Wheel Nos. 1 and 2. 

Last October, nearly 25 years since 
her first publication, she compiled 24 
of these original miniatures in a book- 
let. Twenty-four drafts are repro- 
duced in offset on 8'4” by 11” pages. 
Priced at $2.50, the book may be ob- 
tained from Miss Estes, 524 Water- 
town Street, Newtonville 60, Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is hoped that at a later rate she 
may publish the remainder, including 
Cross of Tennessee, Maltese Cross, 
Periwinkle, Queen’s Delight, Sweet 
trier Beauty, Whig Rose, Wreath 
Rose, Young Lover’s Knot, Chariot 
Wheel No. 3, Lover’s Knot No. 2. 
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Summer Courses, 


Seminars 
and Workshops 
in Weaving 


This is the eighth annual survey of 
summer courses, seminars and work- 
shops in handweaving published in this 
magazine. Most of the schools listed 
offer courses in other crafts, which 
also may be of interest to weavers. 

Many of the teachers mentioned are 
well known to readers of Handweaver 
& Craftsman. Articles about them 
have appeared in earlier issues as well 
as articles on many of the schools 
which prospective students may find 
of interest. Earlier surveys of summer 
courses, always published in the 
Spring issue, contain additional in- 
formation. 

Since enrollment in most weaving 
courses is limited, it is advisable to 
write immediately to the school of 
your choice. 

Unless entrance requirements are 
specifically mentioned, courses are 
open to anyone interested. Special 
students are accepted in many courses 
on a non-credit basis if classes are not 
filled at the last minute. When credit 
is given for courses, it is mentioned 
specifically; otherwise no credit is 
offered. 

This cannot be considered a com- 
plete survey of summer courses, since 
some schools do not have information 
available at the time this magazine 
must go to press. 


Eastern States 

e Brookfield Craft Center, Brook- 
field, Conn., April 14-December 7. 
Registration : any time during season. 

e Dolores DeMaria will give in- 
tensive courses in weaving, offering 
30 hours’ work, the first two weeks of 
June, August, and September. Weekly 
courses in weaving, one morning, one 
afternoon, and one evening, are given 
throughout the period. Miss De Maria, 
a graduate of the School for American 
Craftsmen, went to the Craft Center 
from the design department of a New 
York textile company. 

e Summer Arts and Crafts Work- 
shop, Willimantic, Conn., State 
Teachers College, Kenneth H. Lundy, 
director. Sponsored by the Connecti- 
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Wall decoration by Ann-Mari Hoke in the lunch room and assembly hall 
of a boys’ and girls’ school in Norberg, Sweden. W oven in rolakan, the design 
depicts a water wheel and an iron mining shaft previously worked near Norberg. 
Colors: red, gray, yellow predominating. See article, page 20. 


cut department of education, Hart- 
ford, Conn. June 24-July 5. Registra- 
tion, April 1-June 15. Entrance re- 
quirements; adults over 16, high 
school graduates for graduate or un- 
dergraduate credit. Also non-credit. 

Now in its twelfth year, the Con- 
necticut Summer Workshop offers 
courses in tapestry as well as other 
weaving techniques of interest to pro- 
fessional weavers, amateurs, and 
teachers. Tapestry weaving will be 
taught by Mrs. Albertine D. Kelz, 
Scarsdale, New York, an expert in 
Gobelin techniques. The instructor in 
weaving will be announced later. 

e Marie Phelps, Strawberry Hill 
Studio, Sherman’s Point Road, Cam- 
den, Maine. 

Mrs. Phelps offers private lessons 
only, with emphasis on instruction for 
amateurs, occupational therapists, and 
teachers. She concentrates on funda- 
mentals of weaving, warping and set- 
ting up the loom. 

e Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts. Liberty, Maine. Francis S. 
Merritt, director. July 1-August 31. 
Last day for registration, June 1. En- 
trance requirements: minimum age, 
18, 3-week minimum = enrollment. 
Graduate and undergraduate credit; 
all courses available as non-credit. 


Ruben Eshkanian, New York, will 
teach weaving in the first session, July 
1-20. He is known for colorful rugs 
and decorative fabrics. Mrs. Azalea 
Thorpe will teach from July 22 to 
August 10. Formerly teaching weav- 
ing at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
she is now designing in New York. 
Lilly Hoffman, weaver-designer and 
teacher for the League of New Hamp- 
shire Arts and Crafts will have the 
final session, August 12 to 31. At Hay- 
stack, weaving is taught both as a 
medium of expression and a problem 
in structure and design. There is an 
appreciation of the mechanics of weav- 
ing as important to controlled results 
in a wide exploration of materials. 

e Kate Van Cleve, 14 Marshal St., 
Brookline, Mass. June 18-August 9. 
Registration, for June 18, June 1; for 
July and August, July 1. Certificate on 
completion of course. 

Miss Van Cleve offers for both pro- 
fessional and amateur weavers an op- 
portunity to work on looms ranging 
from 2 to 10-harness. Instruction in 
color and design related to weaving 
also will be stressed. Classes are held 
daily, except Wednesdays which are 
reserved for museum and other field 
trips. Evening classes will be held on 
Monday and Wednesday. Miss Van 
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Cleve is a master craftsman and medal- 
ist of the Boston Society of Arts and 
Crafts, the highest honor which the 
Society awards. 


e Weavers’ Seminar, sponsored by 
the weavers’ guilds of Western Massa- 
chusetts and the State Extension 
Service, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. July 10-12. Informa- 
tion, Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, Charlemont, 
Mass. 

Longer periods for demonstrations 
and a schedule which will permit per- 
sons to attend all of them have been 
planned for the second seminar spon- 
sored by Western Massachusetts 
Guilds and the State Extension Serv- 
ice, as a result of the successful semi- 
nar organized by the two groups in 
1955. Speakers will include Mrs. 
Jackie von Ladau, Boston, who will 
discuss color and conduct a color 
workshop; Miss Jean Mailey, assist- 
ant keeper of textiles, Cooper Union 
Museum, New York; Col. John Fish- 
back, of the Penland School of Handi- 
crafts who is also consultant for Lily 
Mills; Mrs. Harriette J. Brown, au- 
thor of Handweaving for Pleasure and 
Profit: Miss Berta Frey, New York; 
Walter Hausner, New York; and 
others to be announced later. The final 
program will present the work of 
Dorothy Liebes. Demonstrations will 
be given on sectional warping, damask, 
leno on 4-harness looms, Scandinavian 
laces, rugs, and linens with emphasis 
on ways to extend the usefulness of 
4-harness looms. 

A panel discussion on finishing will 
be held Friday morning and will in- 
clude processes for woolens, linens, 
fringes, and needlework finishes on 
certain types of fabrics. Mrs. Leslie 
Cate will discuss woolen finishes. She 
finishes all the woolen fabrics woven 
by her husband who does custom 
weaving. 

Weaving wiil be on display from 
twelve Massachusetts guilds, the New 
York Guild of Handweavers, and the 
state guilds of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
There also will be commercial exhibits 
of yarns and equipment. 

e The Newark Museum, 43-49 
Washington St., Newark 1, N. J. June 
25-August 6. Registration, June 18, 
2 P.M. 

Miss Beatrice E. Reeve, instructor 
in weaving at the museum, has planned 
a course designed for amateur weav- 
ers, occupational therapists, and teach- 
ers. She will include basic principles of 
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weaving, warping, threading, drafting, 
plain and pattern weaving, inlays and 
other techniques as well as experimen- 


tation with 
methods. 

e Black Creek Crafts, Vernon, Sus- 
sex County, N. J. June 29-September 
7, five 2-week sessions. Country week- 
end courses beginning May 4. In{for- 
mation on request, mail address, Sus- 
sex, N. J., R.D. 2. 

Instruction for amateurs, either on 
an individual or group basis, will in- 
clude drafting, warping, and thread- 
ing looms, with guidance in develop- 
ing designs and use of techniques. 

e Chautauqua Summer Scheols, 
Chautauqua, N. Y. July 1-August 16. 

Mrs. Amorette Claris will offer 
courses especially planned for amateur 
weavers, both for beginners and ad- 
vanced groups. For the last three years 
Mrs. Claris, known for her original 
weaving and lectures, has been on the 
faculty of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Weavers in the beginning class- 
es will learn to put on a warp and set 
up a pattern so that they can produce 
a finished article. Multiple-harness 
looms will be available for advanced 
weavers. 


materials, tools, and 


e Ross-Hill Handweavers, Ring- 
wood Road, Freeville, N. Y. Through- 
out summer. 

Instruction is offered on both an in- 
dividual and a group basis by Miss 
Marjorie Ruth Ross, planned for 
amateur weavers. A dozen looms of 
different types are available and stu- 
dents are given the opportunity of 
working on all of them. 


e Craft Students League of the 
Y.W.C.A., 140 West 22nd St., New 
York 11, N. Y. May 27-July 3. Six 3- 
hour sessions. 

Miss Claire Freeman, in charge of 
weaving for the League, will teach the 
summer courses. In addition to the 
basic course, an advanced course in 
designing, drafting, and analysis will 
be given. The League offers a compre- 
hensive craft program, including an 
arts and crafts workshop for camp and 
playground workers. 

e Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. July August 
16. Registration, July 3, 5, 8. Credit. 

Miss Florence E. House will give 
courses both for beginning and ad- 
vanced weavers. These courses are 
planned primarily for persons in the 
field of education or a related activity. 
Actual entrance requirements vary ac- 
cording to the student’s previous edu- 





cation and current professional 
activity. 

e School for American Craftsmen 
of the Rochester Institute of Technol- 
ogy, 65 Plymouth Avenue South, 
Rochester, N. Y. Harold J. Brennan, 
director. July 8-August 16. Registra- 
tion, July 8. Entrance requirements : 
normally high school graduates but 
special students accepted. Six credit 
hours. 

Karl Laurell, head of the depart- 
ment of weaving and textile design will 
teach classes in both elementary and 
advanced weaving based on both 
theory and practice. Mr. Laurell, 
whose work has been widely shown, 
has given many lectures to and con- 
ducted workshop for weavers’ guilds. 
Courses also are given in ceramics, 
metalcrafts and jewelry, woodworking 
and furniture design. Students elect to 
work in only one field. 

A one-week workshop for York 
State Craftsmen will be held at the 
school with the date to be announced. 
This will be the third such workshop, 
designed to help craftsmen upgrade 
their skills, with emphasis on intensive 
instruction. 

e State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, N. Y. July 1-12. Regis- 
tration, July 1. Credit. 

Robert McWilliams, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial arts at the college, 
will give an intensive 2-week course in 
materials and techniques of handweav- 
ing for students with industrial arts 
training or experience. Professor Mc- 
Williams has a background of indus- 
trial experience as well as academic 
training. 

e National Conference of American 
Handweavers, Gettysburg Seminary, 
Gettysburg, Pa., sponsored by Crea- 
tive Crafts, East Berlin, Pa., Mrs. 
Osma C. Gallinger, director. August 
12-23. Registration by August 1. 

The 19th session of the National 
Conference, founded by Mrs. Galling- 
er, will have the following staff : Helen 
Daniels Young, lecturer for beginning 
and advanced weavers; Florence E. 
House, history of weaving ; Clara Mc- 
Nulty, belt weaving; Lillian Robbins, 
tapestry weaving; Dorothy McCloud, 
color in weaving; and Mrs. Gallinger, 
weaving efficiency. A special course in 
small loom and non-loom techniques 
of interest to occupational therapists 
and teachers will be offered. Mrs. Mc- 
Nulty will exhibit a variety of belts 
and Mrs. Robbins, who has special- 
ized in the preparation of weaving 
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folios, will have a collection on display. 

e Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men, First Annual School for Mem- 
bers, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Aug. 26-30. Direc- 
tor, Carl Espenscheid, Haytown Pot- 
tery, Lebanon, N. J. 

Weavers are leading the list in en- 
rollments for this school where they 
will study with Julia Vanderbilt, who 
teaches at the Institute of the Philadel- 
phia Hospital. She has been associated 
with the textile departmerits of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum and the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. James 
Crumrine will teach pottery, Kathe 
Berl enamels, and the silver and jewel- 
ry instructor will be announced. 

e Fletcher Farm Craft School, 
Ludlow, Vt. Sponsored by the Society 
of Vermont Craftsmen, Mrs. Leona 
Phelps, executive secretary, Bristol, 
Vt. Walter H. Wright, director. July 
8-August 30, courses in 2-week peri- 
ods. Registration, by June 15. En- 
trance requirements : none, except for 
teacher training courses. 

The coming season marks the tenth 
year for the Fletcher Farm Craft 
School. For the first time weaving 
courses will be offered under three 
instructors. 

For the first 2-week period, Phyllis 
P. Spencer will teach fundamentals of 
weaving for beginners. Mrs. Spencer, 
a graduate of the school for American 
Craftsmen, is a partner with her hus- 
band, Nelson A. Spencer, in a custom 
weaving studio at Angelica, New 
York. 

Berta Frey, weaver and teacher of 
New York and Woodstock, will re- 
turn for two 2-week periods, July 22- 
August 16. She will give two courses 
—one recreational, for those who wish 
to make special articles, and formal 
lessons for those wishing to study a 
variety of techniques. A schedule of 
classwork will be set up after student 
consultation with Miss Frey. 

Lili Blumenau, New York, will 
give a course in advanced weaving 
August 19-30. Students will weave 
samples as well as lengths of decora- 
tive and other fabrics with choice of 
sample warps on an assigned list. Em- 
phasis in sample weaving will be on 
inventiveness and suitability of 
materials. 

e Weaving Workshop, Fletcher 
Farm Craft School, Ludlow, Vt., 
sponsored by the Society of Vermont 
Craftsmen in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education. June 
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25-28. Information, Mrs. Leona 
Phelps, executive secretary of the So- 
ciety, Bristol, Vt. 

Conducted by Mrs. Jackie von 
Ladau of Boston, the 4-day workshop 
has been announced as a Weaving Sa- 
fari; exploring on the loom. The pro- 
gram will be as follows: the first day 
for ideas, second for design principles, 
third for color expression, and fourth 
for analysis of samples and specimens 
made. Mrs. von Ladau is a graduate of 
Miss Kate Van Cleve’s Studio in 
Brookline, Mass. She is retained by a 
firm of Boston Architects as general 
color counsel and adviser on textiles 
and architectural weaving. She also is 
color consultant for a Boston advertis- 
ing agency. 


Southern States 

Florida State University, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. June 17-July 24. Registration 
by mail, to May 15; on campus, June 
17. Entrance requirements : for credit, 
transcript before May 15; special stu- 
dents, non-credit, none. Design W ork- 
shop, in weaving, jewelry, and ceram- 
ics for secondary school teachers, July 
5-24. 

A course planned both for amateurs 
and professional weavers entitled Con- 
structive Design will be offered by 
Miss Mary Mooty who has studied 
with Lili Blumenau, Florence E. 
House, and Ivan E. Johnson and at 
North Texas State College and Co- 
lumbia University. The course will in- 
clude principles and practice of weav- 
ing and fabric design. 

Nazareth College, 851 S. Fourth St., 
Louisville, Ky. June 24-August 2. 
Registration, now through June 24. 
Entrance requirements; none, unless 
working for credit. 

Three courses will be given by Miss 
Lou Tate and the staff of the Little 
Loomhouse, Kenwood Hill, Louisville. 
Handweaving for the Public School 
will be based on weaving projects 
starting in the early grades and con- 
tinued through secondary schools. 
Basic draft writing for four harnesses 
will include twills but concentrate on 
overshot, linen, crackle and summer- 
and-winter weaves. Weave What You 
Want is a special projects course for 
advanced students. 

A unique feature of these courses is 
a “woven term paper” which each 
student has as a result of the work for 
credit. Looms are available for all 
students, either threaded to patterns 
used in courses or ready for the stu- 
dents’ own designs. Extra looms are 


available for the “term papers.” 

Penland School of Handicrafts, 
Penland, N. C. Miss Lucy C. Morgan, 
director. Spring session: March 18- 
June 22, enter at any time. Summer 
session, June 24-August 24, 3-week 
terms. Fall session: August 26-De- 
cember 14, enter at any time. 

Two courses in weaving, basic and 
advanced, will be given in the main 
summer session by Rupert Peters, 
head of the department, Mary Virgin- 
ia Munford, and Mrs. Oliver Blan- 
chard. In addition, Sirkka Ahlskog, 
New York, will give instruction in her 
special type of tapestry weaving. She 
has been an interpreter and weaver 
for Martta Taipale, Finnish tapestry 
weaver who also has taught at Pen- 
land. Mrs. Ahlskog will at be the 
school from June 1 to November 1. 
Colonel John Fishback, instructor in 
weaving techniques, will be there for 
spring and fall terms only. Mrs. 
Grover Conley will teach carding, 
spinning, and dyeing in the main 
session. 

Individual instruction in all the 
craft departments will be given during 
spring and fall terms. In the spring 
term special instruction is grven in na- 
tive traditional crafts, valuable espe- 
cially for homemakers, home demon- 
stration agents, Boy and Girl Scout 
and recreation leaders, camp instruc- 
tors and 4-H club workers. 

e Huckleberry Mountain Work- 
shop Camp, Hendersonville, N. C., 
Evelyn Haynes, director. June 16- 
August 10. Registration; June 16 to 
August 31. Entrance requirements ; 
high school education. 

Weaving instruction will be on an 
amateur and experimental basis. 
Gerald Edmundson of Berea College 
will be director of crafts June 16-June 


30 and Charlie Tart, Florida State ' 


University graduate, June 30-July 20. 
Announcement for the final period will 
be made later. In the weaving classes 
students will be taught to construct 
simple looms from materials readily 
available. 

e Pi Beta Phi—University of Ten- 
nessee Craft Workshop, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn. Full session, June 10-July 13. 
Half sessions, June 10-June 26, June 
27-July 13. Graduate and undergradu- 
ate credit ; non-credit. 

Weaving courses, beginning and ad- 
vanced, will be taught by Lulu Smith, 
associate professor, home economics, 
University of Iowa. She is the author, 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Looms 
( jose Yarns 
HAND WEAVING Supplies 


SUPPLY Co 
3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 











the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - san francisco 2 
formerly dorothy lieses yarn depot 











dSoOuGLas 2-0501 








LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99 Washington 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 








Looms Yarns Accessories 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Ear! Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 
Mission, Kansas 








DOLFE’S BARN 
306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule products 
Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues. thru Sat. July 1st to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 








Hand Weavers Work Basket 


Grace D. Blum 
Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, Ill. 


Handweaving—accessories 





NOW THERE’S EVEN MORE FOR 


Golden Rule Produets os: 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 


Office and showroom open Saturday morni 
Send $1.00 for catalog and sample book and list of agents. Thi 
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OUR LOSS IS YOUR GAIN 


We are overstocked 


on the listed colors in Scotch Wool Warp Yarn 
Order two pounds and receive one extra pound FREE 
All out of our regular stock on usual 2 oz. tubes 


Order now as this offer will be withdrawn as 
stocks are exhausted. 


AVAILABLE COLORS 


TWEED | WOODPECKER | 
Color Color 
#9 #37 #101 #121 #154 
#14 #50 #103 #127 #157 
#20 #55 #105 #133 #173 
$27 #58 #107 #135 


#111 +146 
All Scotch Wools 
ALL FAST COLORS 


Write for free color samples or examine your present color card. 
This offer available through our agents listed on this page. 








GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS >= 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD.- 


WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 


yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. 








Supplies—instruction 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W 








LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 


All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving, l 
REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, : 
BOBBIN WINDERS and all necessary equipment for the : 


handweaver. 





AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 





140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 


NOTICE. Sorry we have found it necessary to discontinue 
Royarn Orlon Yarns. 








FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER AT 


DIVISION OF Hughes Faweett. INC. 


22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 


mornings from October first to June first 
agents. This $1.00 is rebated on your first order of $10.00 or over. 


ANNOUNCING 


TWO NEW LINEN YARNS 
Send for Samples 


+3 BLEACH WHITE 
SLUB LINEN 


for Texture Weaving 


: 400 YARDS 80Z. TUBES” $1.00 
e 
LINEN RATINE 


for Decorative as well as Regular Weaving 
500 YARDS PER 4 OZ. TUBE 
BLEACH $1.25 PER TUBE 








YELLOW + 70067 
LT. BLUE +70012 Coit 
NICKEL #70152 

DK. GREEN + 70064. ) $1.50 PER TUBE 
PEACH +70038 


CAROLYN LEWIS : 
860 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. RI 9-4813 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION — SUPPLIES 


Agent for Leclerc Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 








MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaws 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 


DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 








Th. Senikialt Glass 


Hand Weaving Looms, Yarns & Supplies 
Knitting Yarns 


Instructions by: Dorothy Kaestner 
23 Tokeneke Road Darien, Connecticut 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky TW 7-2441 








Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 
Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 7-8977 








MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 








Famous Leclerc Looms 

featuring the NEW ‘“NILUS” 
RISING SHED LOOM — are 
available through Hughes Faweett, 
Inc. and its agents. 





' Preferred throughout the years...... 





Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, threads, books. 
Hand Wovens made to order 
Private instructions 








Robin & Russ Handweavers 
now publishers and owners of 
WARP & WEFT 


10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.75 
632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 


das Castame Studios 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 


Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
Rayons Linens Wools, 
Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 


Consultant Service 
Sample card 1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 
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EXHIBITIONS ° 


MARCH 

Maryland Regional Show, Baltimore, Md., Museum of Art. Juried 
show open to craftsmen born or residing in Maryland, and residents 
of Washington, D. C. and Delaware. Information, The Baltimore 
Museum of Art, Wyman Park, Baltimore 18, Md. March 24-April 21. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen, Art Institute of Chicago. Juried Show. 
Chicago 3, Ill. March 27-Apr. 24. 

APRIL 

Desert Weavers Exhibition, Phoenix, Ariz., Art Center. Juried show. 
April 30-May 12. 

United States World Trade Fair, New York Coliseum. Apri! 14-27. 

Twelfth National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kansas, 
Art Association. April t3-May 20. 

19th Ceramic National, Dayton, Ohio, Agt Institute. April 2-30. 

Black Creek Crafts, Vernon Valley, Sussex County, N. J. Open House. 
April 27-28. 

Fourth Annual Handweaving Conference, University of Kansas 
Lawrence. To include exhibits, demonstrations and discussions. Mil- 
dred Fischer, designer, painter, and tapestry weaver from University 
of Cincinnati featured speaker. April 26-27. 

Studios and Workshops Today, Cooper Union Museum, New York, 
N. Y. Joint exhibition of work from members of the New York 
Society of Craftsmen and New York Society of Ceramic Arts. Through 
April 23. 

San Diego Allied Craftsmen, Fine Arts Gallery, Balboa Park, San Diego, 
Calif. Annual exhibition including weaving. Mrs. Marion Stewart, 
weaving instructor at Scripps College will be quest exhibitor. Through 
April 28. 

New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham. Sponsored by the weavers, potters, and jewelers guilds of 
the League for all League craftsmen. April 8-30. 

Sixth Annual Spring Festival of Arts & Crafts, LGA headquarters, 1710 
Broadway, New York. Exhibition of handweaving, ceramics, leather- 
work, sculpture, and painting by members of the educational depart- 
ment of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Open 3 
to 10 P.M., April 22-May 2. 

Van Cleve Studio Weavers, |4 Marsha! St., Brookline, Mass. Annual! 
exhibition. 7-9 P.M., April 24; 1-9 P.M., April 25; 10 A.M.-6 P.M., 
April 26. 

Chicago Ill. Historical Society. Helen M. Little weaves on Colonial 
looms. Saturdays and Sundays through April. 

Annual Area Crafts Exhibition, Springfield, Mo., Art Museum. Through 
April 25. 

Hangings and Rugs, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
Through May !2. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Department of Art, lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. April 14-May 5; Los Angeles 
County, Calif., Museum. Through April | 7. 

Finnish Crafts.* Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. April 20- 
May II. 

Eskimo Art III.* Rochester, N. Y., Memoria! Art Gallery. Through April 
22. 

Italian Arts and Crafts.* Museum of International Folk Art, Santa Fe, 
N. M. April 14-May 10. 

International Spring Trade Fairs, Brussels, Liege, Charleroi, Belgium. 
April 27-May 12. 

German Industries Fair, Hanover, Germany. April 28-May 7. 

Home Show, Stockholm, Sweden. Through Sept. 30. 

Handicrafts Fair, Jonkoping, Sweden. April 27-May 5. 

Swiss Industries Fair, Base!, Switzerland. April 27-May 7. 


MAY 


The May Show 1957, Sioux City, lowa, Art Center. May 27-June 7. 

Fifth Annual Conference of Northern California Handweavers, Food 
& Hobbies Building, California State Fairgrounds, Sacramento. 
Information, Northern California Handweavers, 1849 Ninth Ave., 
Sacramento 18, Calif. May 25-26. 

Contemporary Handweavers of Texas Convention, Fort Worth Art 
Center. May 4-5. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Henry Gallery, University 
of Washington, Seattle. May "22. 

19th Ceramic National, Flint, Mich., Institute of Arts. May !0-June 2. 

May Show, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, Lyman Allen Museum, New London. 
Exhibit and contest awards. May 5-26. 

Toledo Area Artists, The Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Thirty-ninth an- 
nual exhibition. Crafts included. May 5-26. 

Ontario Hand Weavers and Spinners, Kingston, Canada. Annual con- 
ference. Karl Laurell, quest speaker. Registration forms from Mrs. 
George Reid, 300 Albert St., Kingston, Ont., Canada. May 10-11. 

Hamilton Weavers’ Guild, Art Gallery, Hamilton, Ont., Canada, An- 
nual exhibition. First two weeks in May. 

New York State Art Teachers Association. Hote! Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Annual convention. May 2-4. 

New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition, Currier Gallery of Art, Man- 
chester, N. H. May 8-June 2. 
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CONFERENCES 


Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers, University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia. Annual exhibition. Weaving inspired by objects 
in Chinese wing of museum. Opening with dinner for members and 
guests—Dorothy Liebes guest speaker, May 2. Exhibition through 
May 29. 

Fifth Annual Exhibition 80, Huntington, W. Va., Galleries. Open to 
artists and craftsmen living within 80 mile radius of Huntington. 
May 5-June 2. 

1957 Rochester—Finger Lakes Exhibition, Memoria! Art Gallery, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. Arts, decorative arts, crafts (including weaving). May 
3-June 2. 

National High School Art Exhibition, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. May !0-June 2. 

Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers, Chas. Allis Art Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. May 4-June 2. 

Montclair, N. J., Art Museum. "Associated Artists of New Jersey" and 
"Adult Art''—exhibition of work from adults in Museum art classes. 
May 5-26. 

Italian Arts and Crafts.* New Mexico Art League, Public Library, Al- 
buquerque. May 19-June 10. 

Swiss Peasant Art.* Addison Gallery of Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. May 5-26. 

New England Crafts.* The Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, Mich. May 
5-26. 

German Handicrafts Fair, Munich, Germany. May | 5-26. 

Craftsmen's Exhibit, Oslo, Norway. May 5-June 16. 

Capital District Crafts Guild, Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 
10 A.M.-9 P.M., May 2. 


JUNE 


Designer-Craftsmen of the West, 1957, M. H. de Young Memoria 
Museum, San Francisco. A '’San Francisco Room" designed by Camp- 
bell & Wong, and executed by local craftsmen is planned and a 
"Religious Art Room’ with vestments, altar cloths, and dossa! hang- 
ings. June |-July 31. 

The American Craftsmen's Council, Asilomar, Calif. Nationwide con- 
ference. Lectures and demonstrations by eminent European and 
American artists. June 12-14. 

Handweavers Guild of Lincoln, Neb., Miller and Paines department 
store. Annual exhibition. June 3-8. 

Exhibition of Creative Handweaving, Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Library 
8th and Vine Sts. Work by members of the Weavers’ Guild of Greater 
Cincinnati. June 10-29. 


JULY 


“Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City Auditorium, Ashe- 


ville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts, demonstrations, and 
program of folk dancing, folk music, tale telling and puppet shows. 
July 15-19. 

Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg. Annual fair and exhibit. Demonstrations and fashion show. July 
26-28. 

Craftsmen of New Mexico-!957, Museum of International Folk Art 
Santa Fe, N. M. Sales exhibit. Open to residents of New Mexico who 
may enter four articles. Juried. Deadline for entries May 27. For 
information write Museum of Internationa! Folk Art, Box 4937, Santa 
Fe, N. M. July |-Sept. 2. 

Fletcher Farm Open House, Ludlow, Vt. July 27. 

St. Johnsbury Craftsmen's Sale & Exhibit, St. Johnsbury, Vt. July 18-20. 

Pennsylvania Dutch Festival, Kutztown, Penne. July 3-7. 

Weavers’ Seminar, University of Massachusetts, Amherst. For informa- 
tion write Mrs. A. C. Aldrich, Charlemont, Mass. July 10-12. 

Western Nova Scotia Exhibition and Sale, District Community Center, 
Annapolis Royal, N. S., Canada. Sponsored by the Fort Ann and the 
Yarmouth weavers’ guilds. To include model home with handwoven 
materials throughout. July 18-19. 

19th Ceramic National, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. July |- 
Sept. 

AUGUST 


Craftsman's Fair of the League of New Hampshire Arts & Crafts, 
Belknap Mt. Recreation Area, Gilford. Aug. 6-10. 

Penobscot Bay Craftsman, Farnsworth Museum, Rockland, Maine. Aug. 
6-Sept. |. 

Virginia Highlands Festival, Abingdon, Ve. Craft demonstrations, ex- 
hibits, and sales. Aug. 1-15. 
Vermont's Craft Market, Town Hall, Shelburne, Vt. Sponsored by Society 
of Vermont Craftsmen and State Arts & Crafts Service. Aug. 13-16. 
California State Fair, Sacramento. Art show, including weaving and 
other crafts. Aug. 28-Sept. 8. 

Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial, Gallup, N. M. Aug. 8-1/1. 

Indian Exposition, Anadarko, Okla. Aug. 19-24. 

Lamoille County Arts and Crafts Guild Sale, The Center, Stowe, Vt. 
Aug. 23-24. 


* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
+ Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Sponsored by the Weavers, Potters, 
and Jewelers Guilds of the League of 
New Hampshire Arts and Crafts and 
open to all guild members this year, 
the New Hampshire Crafts Guild 
Exhibition was shown at the de Cor- 
dova Museum, Lincoln, Massachu- 
setts, in March, will be at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham, 
through April 30, and at the Currier 
Gallery of Art, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, May 8 through June 2. 
Jurors were Jacke Von Ladau, Boston, 
weaver: Margaret Craver, Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, silversmith ; and 
Karl Espenscheid, Lebanon, New 
Jersey, potter. In addition to the work 
of weavers illustrated here, wall hang- 
ings are shown in a variety of ma- 
terials. Dorothy Young uses mahoga- 
ny strips, linen and jute. Thelma 
Becherer’s hanging of jute, Velon, 
knotgrass, and redstemmed dogweod 
also can be used as a room divider. Bar- 
bara Parker uses golden rod stems. 
Maija Salo’s rug in cream colored 
wool with a linear design, partly woven 
in and partly embroidered, dark in 
contrast to the background, is highly 
decorative. A blanket by Glen Wilcox, 
of homespun karakul] in soft beige, is 
loosely woven in plain twill. Weaving 
by Lilly Hoffman and Barbara Mar- 
key also is shown. 





Currently on exhibition at the Mu- 
seum of Contemporary Crafts, 29 
West 53rd Street, New York, is a col- 
lection of tapestries, wall hangings, 
and rugs which will be shown through 
May 12. Included are tapestries by 
Mark Adams, Dana Andrews, Frank- 
lin Colvin, Trude Guermonprez, 
Schidlow-Reidel of Frankfort, Ger- 
many, Toshiko Takaezu, Lenore Taw- 
ney, and Jan Yoors. Hangings by Jack 
LLenor Larsen include a feather mo- 
saic. There are hangings and rugs by 
sritt-Marie Valborg, hooked rugs by 
George Wells, woven rugs by Mari- 
anne Strengell and hangings in ap- 
plique by Eve Peri and Bruno Ro- 
meda. 





Several exhibitions both here and 
outside New York opened too late for 
anything except a mention to appear 
in this issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man. You will hear more of them in 
the Summer issue. Haystack Moun- 
tain School of Crafts, Liberty, Maine, 
presented a 5-year survey exhibition 
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From New Hampshire Crafts Guild Exhibition. Left to right ; suiting, gray, 
green wool with flecks of other colors, interesting texture, 8-harness weave, 
Mrs. Carl Peterson; drapery or upholstery fabric by Marguerite Carter, shades 
of tan and gold cotton, jute, viscose, metallic, and rayon boucle ; and wool fabric 
for winter coat, blue and black, by Jeanne Wertheimer. Below, rya rug of 
wool, black and gray stripes, by Carol Delk. 


of the work of former faculty mem- 
bers and scholarship students at The 
Architectural League, New York, 
April 1-13. The exhibition was plan- 
ned by the associates of the school as 
a gesture of recognition to Mrs. R. 
Spencer Bishop who has been the pro- 
gressive minded sponsor of this unique 
summer program in Maine since its 
founding in 1951. The annual exhibi- 
tion of the New York Weavers Guild 
was beautifully installed at Cooper 
Union Museum in March. Weaving 
was shown with objects from the Mu- 
seum’s folk art collection which guild 
members used as a source of design. 
A joint exhibition of the New York 
Society of Craftsmen and the New 


York Ceramic Society is now at 
Cooper Union, with textiles included. 
It will be shown through April 23. 





The Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 
Society has more than 1200 objects at 
the Art Institute of Chicago which 
are displayed in six galleries which 
will be on view through April 24. This 
group includes craftsmen living in the 
Mississippi basin. This is the twelfth 
year for the Wichita, Kansas, Art As- 
sociation’s Decorative Arts and Cer- 
amic Exhibition which attracts crafts- 
men from all over the United States. 
Opening at the Association’s galleries 
April 13, it will continue through May 
20. Mrs. Maude Schollenberger of 
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MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 day tours to fabulous arts & crafts centers. All- 
inclusive price includes all transportation, first class 
hotels, most meals, craft demonstrations in remote 
Indian Villages, tips, etc. Your traveling companions 
are fellow artists-craftsmen e@ Reservations limited 
to pullman car capacity @ Escorted by T. H. Hewitt 


@ June 9 to Oaxaca, Mitla, Mexico City, Taxco 
Co-escort: BERTA FREY, New York City 


@ June 30 DONG KINGMAN painting workshop 


@ July 28 to Guadalajara, Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico 
City Co-escort: VALBORG (Mama) GRAVENDER, 
Mill Valley, Cal. 


@ August 18 Interior Designers Seminar Tour to 
San Miguel, Oaxaca, Mexico City, Taxco 


@ October 6 Mexican Architecture Seminar Tour 
TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 


T. H. HEWITT 
2413 DRISCOLL STREET e HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


JUTA-CORD 


anew yarn in magnificent colors 





Exclusive with us in the U. S.—yarn of 
imported, selected-fibre Jute for weav- 
ing, rug-hooking, room dividers, other 
decorating uses. Hailed as intriguing 
news for fashion items, too—belts, hand- 
bags, totes etc. 

In sixteen exquisite designer-decorator colors. 

20/2 Jute Yarn, 150 yds., 1/2 lb. spools $1.25 ea. Post pd. 

Send self-addressed stamped envelope for free color card. 
KELBAR SALES INC. 
P. O. Box 1685 H Grand Central Station, New York 17 
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15 for $1.50 25 for $2. 00 50 for $3.00 


Now you can have the very finest quality in your personal labels 
—beautiful two-color designs woven right into the luxurious beige 
color fabric. A genuine woven label with your name imprinted in 
fast color in handsome script letters. Available in 114%4°' and %"’ 
widths. Designs also for sewing, knitting, etc. 7-10 day delivery. 
Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. Please print order and style number plainly. 


CHARM WOVEN LABELS © P.O. BOX 2264, Portland 14, Ore. 








Wichita has been its enthusiastic director from the 
beginning. 

The fifth and largest of the invitational craft exhibitions 
held at the University of Illinois in connection with the 
University’s biennial Festivals of Contemporary Arts 
included 115 works from 60 artist-craftsmen representing 
19 states. On view through April 7, American Craftsmen 
—1957 will be circuited throughout the country by the 
traveling exhibition service ot the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. In New York State, crafts were shown 
for the first time with the regional art exhibition spon- 
sored annually by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts and 
brought in a notable collection. Coming in May is the 
annual Finger Lakes Exhibition at the Rochester Mem- 
orial Gallery. 





The twelfth annual Michigan Artist Craftsmen’s show 
at the Detroit Institute of Arts in March was the largest 
in several years. Three hundred and ten examples were 
selected from 817 submitted by 239 artists. Virginia Bal- 
lard Wolfe was awarded a purchase prize for her gray 
and black wool flossa rug. Cash prizes were awarded 
Anna Kang for woven textiles and William Chapman for a 
coat fabric. Honorable mention was given to Marianne 
Strengell’s wool flossa rug. 





West coast handweavers produced for the Oregon 
Ceramic Studio a sparkling show of individually designed 
drapery fabrics on view October 10-31, 1956. Weaving 
Chairman Delight Hamilton noted that no two fabrics of 
the 26 exhibited lengths from 18 weavers used the same 
technique. In addition to the 3-yard sample lengths there 
were numerous swatches created by individual weavers in 
classes under direction of nationally known teachers 
brought for local workshops. 

West coast weavers from Canada south whose work 
made up this show revealed a common interest in new 
fibers, fresh sensitivity in color handling and the vitality 
that careful treatment of texture may impart to drapery 
materials. Some of this designing may have been in- 
spired by the architecture of the Western United States 
in which window areas of contemporary houses have been 
constantly expanding. The house with a view is the rule 
rather than the exception, and decorative window treat- 
ment has undergone a re-statement as a direct result. With 
one notable exception, the fabrics were of a type suitable 
for use at a window wall stretching from ceiling to floor 
in a wide expanse. This particular characteristic was noted 
in those materials of dense weights as well as in the sheer 
casement cloths. 

The dense fabrics retained a soft hand so that their 
use on traverse rods is practical. Weavers bore in mind 
the hanging quality of materials in the open drapery 
position where excess bulk and billowing can create an 
unattractive, bunchy look. The finely balanced quality of 
weight enough for proper hanging without undue bulk 
was a striking overall characteristic of the drapery ma- 
terials shown. 

Sheer fabrics included a fragile casement by Polly 
Mochel called “Brass Lace.” This olive green, beige, and 
white fabric is woven of rayon and cotton, a single thread 
of red used for alternating squares of a subordinate theme 
in contrast to a dominant pattern of a 1-inch horizontal 
stripe and lg-inch vertical stripe. Hella Skowronski of 
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Above. Sheer black and white casement by Bruce Johns- 
ton, of viscose, straw, and mercerized linen. 

Below. Sheer casement, Twila Albers, of viscose, rayon, 
linen, acetate, and cotton in natural. In exhibition by West 
Coast weavers at the Oregon Ceramic Studio, Portland. 


sellevue, Wash., entered a blue-green casement woven 
of rayon, cotton and Lurex threads which she calls ‘‘Neah 
Bay.’ Not a see-through fabric, it has a deft handling of 
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ORDER YOUR 


WEAVING EQUIPMENT 
FROM SWEDEN'S 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


There is a reason why we have gained the con- 


fidence of the quality conscious Swedish market. 


We carry everything in the field and our prices 


are highly competitive in United States currency. 


Write for catalog 


GUNNAR ANDERSSONS 
VAVSKEDSVERKSTAD 
OXBERG SWEDEN 





FOR 16 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 82 
Valley Falls, Lonsdale, Rhode Island 





fibers suggesting an alternately open and closed pattern 
which approaches trompe l'oeil. 

Richly irridescent is a casement cloth designed by Jack 
Lenor Larsen and woven of white linen, metallic, cotton, 
gold braid and goathair. This fabric has a crisp hand in 
contrast to most casements, making it a useful fabric for 
a window to be dressed formally. Lucille Clark of Seattle 
sent a drapery length woven of wool, rayon, and cotton 
in shades of pink and violet. 

Both sheer and dense weights of casement draperies 
were exhibited by Twila Alber. The sheer fabric in natural 
tones is woven of linen, wool, cotton, rayon and Lurex. 
Two dense draperies by Alber are woven of cotton, 
chenille, jute, rayon, and wool, the chenille fibers pre- 
dominating in a horizontal stripe. One was dyed flame- 
orange, the other yellow, each fiber taking color according 
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: HAYSTACK 
MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL 
OF 
CRAFTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
1957 


RUBEN ESHKANIAN 


JULY 1-20 


AZALEA THORPE 


JULY 22—AUGUST 10 


LILLY HOFFMANN 


AUGUST 12-31 


For booklet on general crafts and college credit write Box 6, 
Liberty, Maine 





COLORAMA 
IN WOOL 
& WORSTED 
YARNS 







USE THE FINEST YARNS 
Persian Worsted Yarns 
Smyrna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 

TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 

Tapestries—Petit Points— 

Rugs Needlecraft & Weaving 


Over 250 Colors with more than Five shade 
variations to each color. 


If not available at your local dealer write: 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


10 W. 33rd Street 
Dept. H, New York 1 





(Sam ples on request) 


to its individual characteristics. 

A sheer woven by Bruce Johnston featured a broken 
block white line vertical stripe made by a single thread 
across a black background. This utilized viscose, straw, 
and mercerized linen for a starkly dramatic casement. 

Mrs. Lea Van FP. Miller sent a lacy block patterned 
casement woven of cotton and linen in tones of blue, olive 


Reading down. Detail of Twila Alber’s dense drapery 
fabric, woven of cotton, chenille, jute, rayon, and wool. 
Piece-dyed. 

Casement cloth by Lucia Gershkovitch. Cinnamon- 
brown and beige, viscose and rayon fiber. 

“Brass Lace” by Polly Mochel. Rayon and cotton. 
Shown at Oregon Ceramic Studio. 
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green, and orange. Only close analysis revealed the finely 
balanced color combination. 
Silk and linen plus a painted warp marked the brilliant 
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25th ANNIVERSARY SESSION University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
June 17th to September 7th, 1957 
Painting, Music, Piano, Choral, Strings, Composition, Singing, 
Drama, Ballet, Weaving, Ceramics, Interior Decoration, Tele- 
vision-Radio & Playwriting, Short Story, Oral French and 
Photography. 
For Calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 





pink and orange horizontally striped fabric sent by Ed 
Rossbach from Berkley, California. This fabric of near- 
Oriental elegance is of sheer weight. 

Lucia Gershkovitch’s see-through casement was woven 
with cinnamon-brown and beige rayon and viscose fibers. 
The two colors were used for a vertically striped pattern. 
An irregularly spaced knot in the wider beige stripe broke 
up this area in a pleasing way. 

Ruth Clark, who teaches weaving at the Portland Arts 
and Crafts society, sent a transparent tapestry woven of 
Oregon grown linen, a material which is becoming increas- 
ingly harder to find. In addition, she exhibited a bowl of 
sample wools for which she had spun and dyed the yarn. 

A single combined fiber and reed drapery fabric for a 
traverse track was shown by Delight Hariilton. Warp in- 
cluded gold, brown, and green chenille, Jeather, copper- 
colored foil, and gold braid. The multi-color warp threads 
in greens and golds were accented by one thin line of ceru- 
lean blue at widely spaced intervals. Reeds of this drapery 
were gold toned and used in two alternating widths. 

Metallic threads gave a twinkling look to a gold and 
bronze casement woven by Mildred Steinmetz. A linen 
warp was filled with rayon, boucle, and Lurex. The gen- 
erously used metallic fiber gives an effective depth to the 
fabric. Long overshot threads provided a pattern interest 
in the cream and white drapery by Mrs. Charles Jenning, 
woven of fibers of linen, cotton and Lurex blended. 

Inspiration for Mrs. Evelyn Arnold’s exhibited ma- 
terial came from a rock she found on a vacation trip. “I 
am attempting to interpret the color and texture found in 
a rock I picked up in the Black Hills,” she explained. Her 
souvenir was displayed by its fabric counterpart, under- 
scoring the weaver’s sensitive interpretation of the stone’s 
characteristics in a different medium. The pink-beige fab- 
ric had flecks of silver, black, and soft grey done in wools, 
cottons, rayon, and linen. 

Chiefly natural tones, the drapery by Kay Larson of 
San Francisco incorporated cotton cloth in the weave along 
with chenille, Lurex, and rayon boucle. Brown, orange, 
and green accents highlighted a gray-beige ground color. 

A textured effect through skillful use of color was noted 
in the black wool drapery fabric woven by Jack Perkins. 
Horizontal white stripes of a single, heavy thread were 
interspersed with a broken stripe of a single orange-red 
thread. The contrasting fibers are rayon. 

Nylon and wool combine in a piece-dyed turquoise fabric 
by Marjorie Gilleland. She used chenille, Lurex, wool, 
and rayon for a grey and white fabric with excellent 
draping quality and great visual depth of texture. 

Laura Herrick combined rayon, linen, cotton, and 
LLurex for a dense casement fabric in all-white, re-affirm- 
ing how similar materials in different weavers’ hands can 
be transformed into original designs, bearing little if any 
resemblance to its counterpart from another's loom— 


JEAN DISNEY. 
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THE NORWOOD LOOM 
The modern folding Loom for modern living 


Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


22" 30” 40" 
4 to 12 harness 


50” 


Write for Brochure and prices 


NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Baldwin, Michigan 


CRAFT WORKSHOP 


THE 
Box 272 





. IN THE SMOKIES 
* 
design Pl BETA PHI 
oe UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
jewelry GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE— 


NON-CREDIT 
FULL SESSION JUNE 10-JULY 13 
HALF SESSIONS 


JUNE 10-JUNE 26 
JUNE 27-JULY 13 


e« metal work 


¢ enameling 


‘ FOR FOLDER WRITE 

e weaving Pl BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 

¢ pottery TENNESSEE 








FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~ EMMONS 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 
e 

FRAMES and REEDS 
7 


Write for Price List 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


WORKSHOP for WEAVERS 


June 25th through 28th, 1957 e Fletcher Farm Craft School, 
Ludlow, Vermont, conducted by Jackie Von Ladau @ subject 
Color and Design, auspices Society of Vermont Craftsmen in 
cooperation with Vt. Dept. of Education. Reservations available 
@ accepted in order of receipt. For prices of room and board 
and fee for course write 
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Mrs. Leona Phelps, Ex. Secy., Bristol, Vt. 
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VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 
THE MARKRAFTERS 
Box 4-A 





SIMSBURY CONNECTICUT 
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NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom —_- $150.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
3 eh be cy device. 

omplete ins ons for assem- WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 
bling and operating. Shipping Make beautiful rugs, drapes, curtains 
weight, 225 Ibs . . . all for $150 and covers. Sell your products. Earn 
F.O B. Davenport. money with your hobby. 


Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-4, lowa 














Handweaving Instruction 


OPEN HOUSE, April 27 & 28 
exhibits during May 
Inquire—Summer Program 


BLACK CREEK CRAFTS 


RD 2, Sussex, N. J. 
Vernon 55-4827 








Ve RNON Vaurer 
Sussex County NJ 





wie s 7. nee Gls i O N 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


¢ Tinsel ¢ Elastic © Raffia ¢ Plastic 
Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE WARN CO. inc. _ 


Ig IC Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 








840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 
“If it’s for handweaving we have it’’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 


BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 





Weaving Instruction 


Box 505, Woodstock, New York 





BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 
CREATIVE 


Homsetatt 


The monthly craft magazine with the big handweaving supplement 
indispensable to all who handweave. Widen your interest in hand- 
a to include new ideas, designs etc. from British Handweavers. 
Formerly the ‘Handweaver & Spinner" and now restyled and double 
the size to include other crafts—basketry, leatherwork, pottery, 
woodworking, needlework and embroidery, metalwork etc. Just send 
$4.00 for a year's subscription. 


SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 
COPY MONTHLY ISSUES BACK ISSUES 


25 cents $4.00 $1.00 
HOMECRAFTS, 44 A, WORSHIP ST., LONDON E.C.2, ENG. 
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A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


herald 


ooms 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 





The 36th Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen exhibition 
may be taken as a good example of a show arousing public 
interest in handcraft. It was a small show (152 items) 
and with few exceptions the entries reflected sound, con- 
servative design coupled with craftsmanship of the highest 
order. It was held at the Milwaukee Art Institute in 
November. 

On top of two minor awards, Belle Schultz obtained 
the Wisconsin Designer-Craftsmen award to a member 
for outstanding work. Her group of plainly woven fabrics 
show a refreshing urge to wander off the beaten path and 
the ability to do unusual things successfully. In her up- 
holstery fabric each warp thread is made up of three 
mercerized threads of different shades twisted together, 
which give life to the color. In her spotted coat fabric the 
weft is made of collie dog hair carded and spun by herself. 
This unique fabric is soft as cashmere and has a delight- 
ful shading obtained by using undyed hair combed from 
different points of the furs of several dogs. In two other 
fabrics Mrs. Schultz used goat hair with equal success. 

Other awards for weaving went to Ruth Ketterer 
Harris and Erika Grob for wool stoles, Kate M. Schultz 
for a wool chenille rug, Myrtle Watson for a linen and 
chenille drapery fabric, and Dorothea S. Miller, Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman prize, for a linen and metal banquet 
cloth and napkin set. 

The Palette Shop award went to Sister Mary Remy 
for a checkered sailcloth having a lively pattern printed on 
both sides. Mathilda Vandenbergh obtained the Slip Cover 
Studio award for a fabric runner having a pattern of rows 
of lace bobbins printed in negative, an amusing and ori- 
ginal use of ready-made forms. 

Of the 72 exhibitors, 16 were weavers. Members of 
the jury were John Syversten, interior designer, Hugh 
Townley, educator and sculptor, and Elsa Ulbricht, edu- 
cator and weaver. John Walley, assistant professor of 
architecture, University of Illinois, was the juror for 
awards. 





Of outstanding interest to craftsmen who may be in 
San Francisco in June and July will be the comprehensive 
juried exhibition, Designer-Craftsmen of the West, 1957, 
organized and presented by the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum from June 1 through July 31. It is open to all 
designer-craftsmen living in Arizona, California, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. Under the direction of Dr. Elisabeth Moses, curator 
of decorative arts at the de Young Museum, the show was 
planned in conjunction with the nationwide conference 
of The American Craftsmen’s Council which will be held 
at Asilomar June 12, 13, and 14. Members of the Con- 
temporary Handweavers of California will enter their 
work for jurying in this exhibition rather than holding a 
separate show this year. 
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Variety of Rancocas fabrics displayed on pegboard panel. 





Rancocas Fabrics 


Conventional, drab interiors, so long characteristic of 
offices for executives in business and industry, soon will 
be a thing of the past, routed by the use of colorful hand- 
woven textiles, according to Norman Loring whose Ran- 
cocas Fabrics are helping to bring this about. Designed by 
Mr. Loring and Ellen Siegel, Rancocas Fabrics are found 
in the Pinnacle Club on the top of the Socony Vacuum 
Building, in the St. Regis Paper Company offices there 
and in the offices of many other corporations including 
the Air Reduction Co., 1. G. Electric, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., the Container Corporation of America, 
Cerro de Pasco Corp., the Lumbermen’s Insurance Co., 
the Philadelphia National Bank and General Motors. 

Increasing handwoven 
draperies, upholstery fabrics, and rugs seems to indicate 


enthusiasm for handsome 
that their use in offices, company restaurants, and lounge 
rooms may be improving employee morale. The proper 
use of fabrics softens the somewhat stark expanses of 
glass and concrete in some buildings and variation in 
colors and textures in interiors creates a generally pleasant 
atmosphere which should release tensions. Whatever the 
reasons for their use, textiles seem to be an important ele 
ment in contemporary business interiors. 

Rancocas fabrics include handwoven upholstery fabrics 
and powerloomed casement cloths. Until their new show- 
room was opened at 139 East 57th Street late last year, 
they were available exclusively to contract designers and 
furniture manufacturers. 

Most of the fabrics are wool and wool combinations, 
chosen for brilliance of color, durability, texture and soft 
ness. They are permanently moth-proofed. The weaves 
are varied: some plain, some in basket weaves or basket 
and plain combinations, some tweedy, some use textured 
yarns, others bring out the effect of a fine random pencil 
stripe, and still others have bold overshot effects. All this 
done in striking color combinations or in combinations of 
natural yarns. An iridescent quality is present in many 
of the fabrics. 
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HANDBAGS @ ACCESSORIES Made to Order 

Basket Bag (suitable linens or cotton) cotton lined. Fabrice required 
18” long by 16” wide. $4.00 

Hat to Match. Fabric required 16” long by 18” wide. $1.50 

Feed Bag (suitable wools, tweeds, ete.) Felt lined and trimmed. Fitted 
pockets purse. Assorted colors of felt available. Fabric required 10” long 
by 36” wide (or equivalent) $4.50 

Glasses Case. Fabric required 7” by 7”. $1.00 

Shipped FOB Thomaston Connecticut 


KAY WILSON BOX 103 THOMASTON CONNECTICUT 





SARA MATTSSON ANLIOT 
3262 E. Overlook Rd. Cleveland Hts. Ohio 
Special Summer Course 
Weaving & Vegetable Dyeing 
June 2—June 28. 





Mn odd distinction fa all your 


SEWING, KNITTING, WEAVING 





with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives compliments 
their needlework 





Sizes: +3 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 
Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. 


About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 





LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. SP-57, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Il. 
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Mr. Loring uses wool for his main fiber for the follow- 
ing reasons : Wool is one of the most versatile fibers ; it has 
a character not found in synthetic fibers and is the oldest 
fiber known to man. Besides its durability, texture and 
softness, it is alive and actually breathes. Wool dyes up 
into beautiful rich colors and is especially receptive to 
decorator colors. Also, wool grows old gracefully. Mr. 
Loring uses only the best grade wools because he caters 
to a highly specialized field where quality is the word. If 
one takes pains to weave fabrics by hand, the best quality 
yarns should be used. All of his weavers take pride in 
their work. Norman Loring has an excellent color sense 
for which his fabrics have gained a reputation in the 
decorating field. He uses combinations like blue, green, 
and aqua, or fuchsia and red, or purple, navy and dark 
green, etc. achieving most unusual results. The Rancocas 
line of fabrics is constantly being enlarged. 

All fabrics are custom made and there are no minimum 
or maximum requirements for yardage. Mr. Loring has 
a unique organization where quality is maintained on a 
production basis and delivery is prompt. The company 
carries some 50 stock colors which can be combined to the 
customers’ specifications. 

The other member of Rancocas Fabrics design team is 
Ellen Siegel who first became associated with the company 
early in 1955 in a selling and designing capacity. Miss 
Siegel, also Rancocas Fabrics’ showroom manager, assists 
interior designers and decorators with their fabric 
problems. 

Since completing her studies at the Cranbrook Academy 
of Art in 1949, Miss Siegel has had extensive experience 
in the textile field. She has taught weaving and lectured 
on designing, and she has worked both in and for textile 
mills designing upholstery, drapery, and apparel fabrics. 
Ellen Siegel has exhibited all over the United States (in- 
cluding a one-man show in New York in 1950) and has 
received a number of awards. Both Mr. Loring and Miss 
Siegel were represented in Textiles U. S. A., the compre- 
hensive exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York last fall. 

Mary Allard is the designer and weaver of rugs shown 
at Rancocas Fabrics. These are most attractive and highly 
imaginative—particularly in the variety of textures which 
she has achieved through her development of new tech- 
niques of rug weaving. Since these rugs are custom- 
woven, an almost endless variety of design and color com- 
bination can be produced. 

Samples displayed at Rancocas are of all-pile rugs or 
combinations of pile on flat-woven grounds. Miss Allard’s 
use of different heights of pile—all cut or partially cut 
and uncut—together with her newly developed textures 
ranging from flower-like tufts of pile on flat grounds to 
braids and wavy lines make for an exciting line of rugs. 
She has used these methods skillfully and with discretion, 
resulting in a look of richness and depth. 

Before entering the handweaving field, Mr. Loring was 
in the wool business in Philadelphia. After he attended 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute, his interest turned to 
handweaving. He produced the first Rancocas Fabrics in 
1947, named for Rancocas, New Jersey, where his plant 
was located. It is now in Burlington, New Jersey. He has 
always felt that there is a place for a handweaving con- 
cern on a production basis catering especially to the furni- 
ture trade. Fine furniture needs distinctive fabrics to com- 
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plete its design. With his type of organization, he is able 
to make up special fabrics for his clients, no matter how 
small or how large the amount of yardage required. This 
is not possible for a power mill which can only produce 
on a mass basis at a reasonable price. 

A company such as his can start new trends in colors 
and designs by introducing new and unusual combinations 
in limited production which will attract favorable attention 
and gradually build up demand. Power mills, as a rule, 
find it too expensive to produce color combinations which 
have not won acceptance by the public. The flexibility of 
the handloom weaver allows him to experiment in advance 
of generally accepted trends in the trade and to appeal 
to buyers who want more than run of the mill textiles. 

Where does the individual handweaver come in? Is 
there any place for the individual, weaving only for his 
own pleasure or producing commercially entirely on his 
own? Definitely yes, Mr. Loring says. Many excellent 
textiles are coming from the great number of amateur 
weavers scattered over the country ; some of their work is 
finding its way into the trade. More manufacturers are 





Rancoas fabrics on display in the new showroom in New 
York. Above, rugs by Mary Allard on floor. 
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BEAVER LOOMS 


Four Harness, Jack type Folding Looms made of American Black 
Walnut with rubbed oil finish. Sturdy for heavy warps yet perfectly 
balanced for fine weaves. For details write 


BEAVER SUPPLY COMPANY 
1440 No. Garfield Springfield Ohio 





HARDWOOD STRIPS 
(Formerly Loomcrest Hardwood Strips) 


Uniform '4” strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
Sandalwood and Ebony for weaving unique and distinctive looking place 
mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send self-addressed envelope today for price list and free samples. 


BROBACK WOOD FABRICS 


3675 Bridgeport Way Tacoma, Washington 





on the lookout for results of experiments in techniques 
and design. Amateur weavers who take their craft seri- 
ously have time to experiment. They also, as they learn 
more about textile production, help to create a demand 
for better textiles. Individual production weavers are 
finding various opportunities open. Public interest in tex- 
tiles as basic elements in interior design probably never 
has been greater. Exhibitions of handweaving, small or 
large, in the last few years have been attracting large 
crowds including both the public and the trade. 





Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 


Nine weavers’ guilds have been added to our Directory 
of Weavers’ Guilds since last Fall. Others have been 
organized but questionnaires have not been returned. 
3efore listing we must have on file a completed guild 
questionnaire with the name of a permanent information 
chairman. Guild questionnaires will be sent on request. 

Publication of the Directory began in the Fall, 1953, 
issue and additions followed in Winter 1953-1954, Spring 
1955, Summer 1955, Fall 1955, Spring and Fall 1956. The 
Directory is now published in the Spring and Fall issues. 


Canada 
Fort Anne Weavers Guild, Mrs. James Lewis, Annapolis 
Royal, Annapolis Co., Nova Scotia. 
Michigan 
Town and Country Handweavers of Michigan, Mrs. Nell 
T. Sprinkle, 19323 Hillcrest, Livonia. 
Missouri 
Weaver's Guild of St. Louis, Mrs. Herman Wenzel, Fly- 
ing I) Farm, Fenton. 
New York 
Draft and Shuttle Guild, Mrs. B. H. Francisco, 209 
Auburn St., East Williston, L. I. 
The Weavers Guild of Rochester, Mrs. Armin Baltzer, 
Stonegate Lane, Pittsford. 
Oklahoma 
Magic Empire Handweavers Guild, Mrs. Lawson Wood, 
1739 W. 41st St., Tulsa 7. 
Weaver's Guild of Oklahoma City, Mrs. Basil Lowery, 
1623 Birch St., Oklahoma City. 
Texas 
Weavers Guild of Fort Worth, Mrs. H. W. Jefferson, 
3716 Westcliff, South, Fort Worth 9. 
Wisconsin 
Door County Weavers’ Guild, Margaret R. Reynolds, 
1002 Michigan St., Sturgeon Bay. 
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Everything that is new 
at Chicago’s enlarged 


WEAVING CENTER 


© A vast assortment of highest quality 
imported and domestic yarns — dis- 
played on our unique yarn selector — 
with hundreds of colors, weights and 
textures at your finger tips. 


© You can experience the joy of creat- 
ing your own fabrics. The interplay of 
colors, exciting fiber combinations and 
original designs can be achieved in a 
short time. 


@ Attend the lectures offered every 
second Wednesday of each month dedi- 
cated exclusively to handweaving and 
the furthering of textiles. 


Request our sample cards 


Weaving instruction Weaving supplies 
Over 700 selected yarns Table-top looms 


Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Saturday, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Come in any time, you are always welcome 
NADEAU 
HANDWEAVING CENTER 


417 North State Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Phone: DElaware 7-9564 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 


ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER OF ASSORTED YARNS—CONSISTING OF 


RAYON 


© NYLON © COTTON @ 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS ® SPOOLS © CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 


15 LBS — $15.00 PLUS POSTAGE 
25 LBS — $23.50 PLUS POSTAGE 
50 LBS — $45.00 PLUS POSTAGE 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. WI-7, PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


NEW 


e HANDWEAVING 
SILHOUETTES 


with numbers for house and auto identi- 
fication. Made of cast aluminum with 
black crinkled enamel finish. 


BEAUTIFUL! INEXPENSIVE! 


SENSATIONAL 


e RUBBER STAMP 

of a WEAVING SYMBOL plus _ your 
NAME and ADDRESS in an inked pocket 
ease. Carry in pocket or purse. READY 
for INSTANT USE. Make your own 
weaving tags, stationary; identify your 
shuttles and accessories. 


e CONVENIENT! NOVEL! 


STILL THE BEST 
e HANDWEAVING SHUTTLES 


of the widest selection, finest quality 
best price. 


¢ QUALITY COUNTS! 
Manufactured by and available only thru: 


CODDIE PRODUCTS 
1764 29th Avenue North 
St. Petersburg 4, Florida 





Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsman 


10th annual 


STATE CRAFT FAIR 
July 26-27-28 
New Location 
EAST STROUDSBURG 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
in the beautiful Pocono Mountains 
Demonstrations Daily 
Exhibit of 
Outstanding Works by Members 
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Northern 


~. . ° 
Calitornia 

The entire program for the Fifth 
Annual Conference of Northern Cali- 
fornia Handweavers, to be held in the 
Foods and Hobbies Building at the 
California State Fairgrounds in Sac- 
ramento May 25 and 26 will place em- 
phasis on design and color. 

Martha Pollock, designer and weav- 
er of decorative fabrics, Beverly Hiils, 
will talk on designing fabrics for in- 
teriors. A lecture and showing of color 
slides, entitled Double Critique on De- 
sign Elements will be given by Richard 
Reynolds, professor of art, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, and Richard 
Nelson, professor of art at the Uni- 
versity of California in Davis. Another 
illustrated lecture wiil be given by 
Katherine D. Jenkins, textile designer 
of Berkeley. She wil speak on The 
Mexican Serape. 

Weavers’ groups will jury their own 
fabrics prior to the conference in keep- 
ing with the all-over theme of the 
event, as well as to place emphasis on 
quality rather than quantity. Entries in 
the fashion show will be juried by six 
weavers and fashion experts from the 
Sacramento area. There will be addi- 
tional jurying at the conference. One 
jury will make awards in the following 
categories : best in show ; fashion fab- 
rics; infant articles; decorative fab- 
rics ; napery and for the most creative 
use of experimental materials. The 
second will present an award for the 
best use of space by guilds and other 
organized weaving groups. It is ex- 
pected that about 30 groups will par- 
ticipate. In addition there will be com- 
mercial displays of materials, equip- 





ment, and publications related to 
weaving. 

Marion Kurtz and Margaret Fer- 
ron, both of Sacramento, are chairman 
and co-chairman for the event. Co- 
ordinators from each of the participat- 
ing groups are assisting in arrange- 
ments. Hostess groups are the Sacra- 
mento Weavers Guild, Yolo County 
Weavers, and Gold Country Weavers. 


Lectures 
. . e 
in Chicago 
The Nadeau Handweaving Center, 
417 State Street, Chicago, announces 
that lectures on handweaving and tex- 
tile design by well-known weavers will 
be held at the center every second 
Wednesday. Among recent lecturers 
were Loraine Kessenich of Wauwau- 
tosa and Elsa Ulbricht of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Exhibitions of fabrics also 
are in schedule. Weavers who wish to 


receive announcements should write 
the Nadeau Center. 


Arkansas 


Workshop 


Mrs. C. L. Meek of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, will conduct the fourth an- 
nual workshop sponsored by the 
Northwest Arkansas Handweavers 
Guild which will be held at War Eagle 
Mills Farm April 29 through May 3. 
Mrs. Meek is one of the organizers and 
was the first president of the Lincoln 
Weavers Guild. The workshop wili be 
open to anyone interested in weaving 
For information write Mrs. Blanche 
H. Elliott, War Eagle, Arkansas. 

The Ozarks Arts and Crafts Fair 
sponsored by the Northwest Arkan- 
sas Guild and held at War Eagle in 
October is fast becoming a major 
tourist attraction, Mrs. Elliott writes. 
The Arkansas State Publicity and 
Parks Commission has been helping to 
publicize the event and the guild has 
received high praise from the state for 
its constructive work in promoting 
crafts as a cultural activity. 

Governor Orval E. Faubus was the 
guest speaker at a big chicken barbecue 
the guild held last August to raise 
money to help finance the fair. Among 
the distinguished guests attending last 
year’s fair were Representative James 
Trimble and Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





A different 
HOLIDAY IN 


CANADA 


WEAVE 
WITH EXPERTS 


Enjoy fishing, sightseeing 
summer theater with your 
family (children over 12) 
eo 
Instruction adapted 
to your interests 
Classes June through October 
Limited enrollment 
Reasonable rates 


For further information write 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 


Fulford, P.Q., Canada 





Rockefeller. Weavers came from Ten- 
Oklahoma and 
Kansas. Middlewestern newspapers 
and television stations covered the 
fair. 

Mrs. Elliott believes that the sim- 
plicity and the unpretentious way in 
which the fair is presented helps to 
attract the public. They love the in- 
formal atmosphere. For display last 
year space in the barn, upstairs and 
downstairs, which had been newly 
whitewashed, was used effectively. 


Nebraska 
Exhibition 


The University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries and the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Weavers’ Guild will sponsor the sec- 
ond exhibition of contemporary hand- 
weaving, this year open to weavers 
from twelve states, to be held at the 
University 


nessee, Missouri, 


y Galleries October 27 
through November 24, according to 
Norman A. Geske, director of the gal- 
leries. Deadline for entries is Septem- 
ber 30. A conference for handweavers 
will be held October 3 and 4 when the 
jurors are in Lincoln. Details of 
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awards and circulation of the exhibi- 
tion will be announced later. This ex- 
hibition will be open to weavers from 
the states invited last year, namely, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, and Wash- 
ington with six additional, Kansas, 
lowa, Colorado, California, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas. For additional in- 
formation write Mr. Geske at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Art Galleries, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 





Questions 
& Answers 


The following answers are from 
Mrs. Elsie H. Gubser. 


©. What is meant by profile? A. 
Call it an outline, I suppose. It is a 
graphic picture of the blocks of a 
pattern. Each square in the profile 
represents a block of the pattern, 
whether it is overshot, bronson, 
summer and winter, damask, or 
crackle. 

©. Is a miniature pattern just a 
small one? A. Sometimes, but it usu- 
ally means that a large Colonial pat- 
tern has been rewritten to make short- 
er overshots, but has kept the same 
general contour. 

©. What is “weaving on oppo- 
sites?’ How can it be used? A. 
Weaving opposite blocks of a pattern. 
For example—if you weave the 1, 
2, block then the next block to weave 
would be the 3, 4. Monk’s Belt is 
woven on opposites. In weaving a 
weft rep where the warp is complete- 
ly covered it is necessary to weave 
on opposites without a tabby. See 
Handweaver & Craftsman, Summer, 
1955, Four Projects of mine for a bag 
woven in this manner. 

©. Why did pink spots begin to ap- 
pear on a stole woven of white nylon? 

A. From Walter Hausner. The yarn 
may have been dyed originally and the 
color removed. Removal of colors by 
different processes usually is success- 
ful but in the case of some colors, 
especially acetate dyes which combine 
well with nylon, they may redevelop 
on exposure to light. It is quite pos- 
sible this may have happened to this 
stole. Again, the white stole might ac- 
cidentally have come in contact with 
some color without the weaver real- 





PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
WITH LOOMETTE KING 


Patented Loomette King, 1212" wide, 18” long, 
with exclusive Magic Tension Control now 
makes it possib!e for anyone to create beauti- 
ful hand-loomed Stoles, Scarves, Place Mats, etc. 
Exclusive Magic Tension Control enables you 
to use a wide variety of yarns—Rayon, Linen, 
Straw, Wool, etc., all in one pattern. Recom- 
mended therapy for shut-ins. Complete with 
weaving needle, instruction sheets, 12- e 
manual containing 18 illustrations, and suffi- 
cient yarn for initial threading—all for just 
$5.00 Postpaid, no C.0.D.’s, please. Linen or 
Metallic Straw yarn—$1.00 per tube. 





Weaving pleasure for all ages 
with Loomette Junior. 


The original 4” x 4” hand loom designed espe- 
cially for pot holders, afghan squares, etc. 
Simple enough for even a child to operate. 
Complete with weaving needle, instruction 
folder, 31-page handbook a over 70 
illustrations, and sufficient yarn for initial 
—- Just $1.50 Postpaid. No C.0.D.’s, 
please. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Loomette Studios 


1401 S. Main Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 





WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 

by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 

Order from 

Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





MULTI-COLORED WORSTED YARNS 


High Quality. Low Price. On Cones 
or Skeins, Send 10¢ for Color Card. 


1 tb. 2.95 50 ibs. $2.25 per ib. 
10 Ibs. 2.50 per Ib. 100 Ibs. $2.00 per ib. 


COLORPLUS CORP. 
550 So. llth St., Newark, N. J. 





izing it. 

Another rather far-fetched explana- 
tion is that the yarn at some time or 
other may have come in contact with 
tiny particles of dyestuff either direct- 
ly or in a yarn that had been dyed and 
improperly rinsed. Static electricity 
can transfer dye particles and these 
particles, when moistened, can develop 
into color. 
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Guild Programs 


Within the Budget 
By NANCY SPIEGEL 


One common problem of weavers’ 
guilds the country over is the finding 
of interesting, informative programs 
coming within the budget. The best 
speakers, authorities on weaving, 
command and receive fees and reim- 
bursement for traveling expenses that 
can be paid only by guilds with large 
memberships, usually in the larger 
cities. How is a smaller group with a 
limited budget to find programs of in- 
terest it can afford? The answer lies 
in the membership and in the commu- 
nity. 

Here are some suggestions. 
(1.) The formation of project 
groups of from four to eight weav- 
ers within the guild for the study 
and execution of a specific tech- 
nique, as Bronson spot, lace, and 
mesh; summer and winter; varia- 
tions in weaving overshot on one 
threading; hand shuttle  tech- 
niques on linen for open work; 
plain weave variations with use of 
color, or thick and thin yarns, or 
crowding and spacing of warp and 
weft; double width weaving—the 
possibilities are endless. Each 
member of such a group would set 
up a short warp and follow his 
own bent, only keeping within the 
limitations of the exercise to be 
worked out. Each group could then 
present a program for the guild, 
explaining threadings, showing 
materials and finished work, out- 
lining problems encountered, and 
answering questions of the mem- 
bership. Such groups would meet 
separately from the guild, perhaps 
monthly, to compare work and 
progress. There is an additional 
benefit—the friendships and asso- 
ciations formed while working to- 
gether are one of the major re- 
wards of following a hobby such as 
ours. 

(2.) Drafts, explanations, and 

samples of the work of the study 

groups proposed above may be 
mounted on art board or assembled 
for an orderly, organized display 
and may be exchanged with such 
work of guilds in other localities 
at a cost to each of mailing, ex- 
pressing or delivering the exhibit 
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and subsequently returning the bor- 
rowed one. 

(3.) The holding of a yearly ex- 
hibit and sale to which the public 
is invited. This is timed best for 
early December when the unusual 
in gifts is sought and appreciated. 
The complete membership may 
participate in the making of such 
items as scarves, bonnets, towels, 
place mats, glass and needle cases, 
cocktail napkins, bags, belts, 
aprons, hot-dish mats, stoles, and 
lengths of material for skirts and 
suiting. Small, comparatively inex- 
pensive items sell best. The guild 
may if it wishes reserve a small 
percentage of the proceeds for its 
treasury to help defray other ex- 
penses, the balance going to the 
weaver. Such sales have a way of 
becoming more and more success- 
ful year by year as the community 
learns to look forward to the 
event. Local publications are happy 
to give publicity if advised of the 
details well enough in advance, and 
each member may invite interested 
friends. 

(4.) Most weavers would be 
glad to hear a talk by a local seam- 


stress, upholsterer or interior 
decorator on the use of handwoven 
material—procedures in making 
draperies, bound _ buttonholes, 


mitering corners; a demonstration 
of how to upholster and the tools 
needed; or an examination of the 
current best in commercial fabrics, 
for color, weave, and design. 

(5.) A panel discussion by four to 
eight members. Each would bring 
a piece of his finished weaving, old 
or new, along with the draft and 
samples of the materials used, and 
tell how the project got started, 
the cost and quantity of materials 
used, the problems that came up 
and how they were solved. A ques- 
tion and answer period may follow. 
This kind of down-to-earth demon- 
stration is especially well received 
and may also be the basis for an 
exchange with a similar group in 
a neighboring community. 

(6.) A presentation of prints or 
slides usually available at the local 








SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
eplit bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re- 
quired, samples, prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 


LOOM MUSIC 


Weaving projects in detail, theory, news; 
for beginners and seasoned weavers too. 





$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 


Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





library of primitive, classic, or con- 
temporary paintings with a view to 
the artists’ use of color, texture, 
and backgrounds during different 
periods of history. This is an in- 
spiring and rewarding investiga- 
tion. 

The value of any of these possibili- 
ties is not limited by considerations of 
the money involved and may be equal 
to the most expensive program, aside 
from the fact that preparing and pre- 
senting these programs is a reward 
in itself. 





Mrs. Gabriel B. Spiegel of High- 
land Park, Illinois, is a journalist and 
a weaver. She studied weaving with 
Marli Ehrmann of Chicago and Flor- 
ence Parsons of Glenview, Illinois, 
and journalism at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Her article is based on the 
experience of the North Shore Weav- 
ers’ Guild. Mrs. Spiegel is also a mem- 
ber of the Marli Weavers. 





Place mats by J. Vincent Wolf, 
awarded Handweaver & Craftsman 
prize for most creative weaving in the 
1956 exhibition of The Craftsmen’s 
Guild of Pittsburgh. Double weave in 
cotton and bamboo in black, turquotse, 
and white with a touch of gold Lurex. 
The annual 1957 exhibition of The 
Craftsmen's Guild will be held at the 
Arts and Crafts Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, in April. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





Unusual Upholstery 


from Discarded Stockings 
By MARJORIE RUTH ROSS 


. 





Different colors of stockings blend into harmonious overall effect. 


Near the close of the Second World 
War I decided that the maple living- 
room furniture needed upholstery 
covers. I then had the first warp on 
the first loom I ever owned. It was a 
2-harness loom and _ since pattern 
weaving was not possible I was try- 
ing everything in sight for an inter- 
esting weft. The warp, 8/4 natural 
cotton, was set at 12 per inch in a 
44-inch width. 

Past experience with commercial 
loopers had convinced me that I was 
not interested in using them for up- 
holstery. But why not make some 
loopers from worn-out stockings? 
The only stockings then available 
were of rayon or lisle in a great range 
of color variations. Hundreds of 
stockings were at my disposal because 
I was in charge of salvage collection 
at our local school. Purchasers of 
salvage material would not buy stock- 
ings but some contributors persisted 
in sending them to us. Being too 
thrifty to throw them away, I had ac- 
cumulated quite a collection. Here 
was a chance to use them as material 
for upholstery covers. The covers are 
still in use and are the most admired 
of any material I have ever woven. 
Much pleasure has come from having 
made something attractive and useful 
out of a waste product. 
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While it is true that the nylon 
stockings now in style do not offer 
as much variety in color as the rayon 
and lisle ones did, they do make very 
interesting woven fabrics. No matter 
how badly worn, the stockings are 
still useful for weaving. It is practical 
to use all parts of the stocking except 
the foot. This portion could be used 
but more time is needed for its prep- 
aration and the material from the 
heel does not weave uniformly with 
the material from the rest of the 
stocking. 

A routine for preparing the stock- 
ings for weft has been developed. 
Basically the process is simple and 
easy but it is time consuming. It is 
good pickup work and friends often 
lend a helping hand. I have found 
also that many friends and acquaint- 
ances are glad to contribute stockings 
to the cause if they know that a 
weaver wants stockings. 

1. The Stockings Are Cut Into Loop- 
ers or Circles 

The nature of the material to be 
woven will determine the width of 
the circles to be cut from the stock- 
ing. A light weight woven material 
will require narrow circles, a_ half 
inch or so in width. A heavier ma- 
terial, one suitable for upholstery 
covers, might require the circles to 


cut three-quarters of an inch or more 
in width. A service weight stocking is 
cut in narrower strips than a sheer 
one. 


Turn the stocking wrong side out. 
Slip the left hand into the top of the 
stocking and hold it so that the slit 
in the seam of the hem is facing up 
in your hand. Use very sharp strong 
scissors. Enter the point of the 
scissors in the slit and cut all the way 
around the stocking as close as pos- 
sible to the woven hemline. This cut- 
ting permits the hem portion to be 
laid out flat and thus increases the 
useable length of the stocking by an 
amount equal to twice the width of 
the hem. (If you do not mind wasting 
about five inches of the length of the 
stocking, omit this step and simply 
cut the hem off the stocking and dis- 
card the material included in the 
hem. ) 

At the very top of the hem of the 
stocking, cut off a strip that is as 
wide as the length of the slit. This 
strip is not a circle, but it is a piece 
of stocking in single thickness. It can 
be discarded if you do not want to 
bother with it, or it can be folded with 
the two ends together and these ends 
folded back on the strip for a space 
of about two inches. This looks like 
a hem turned back. Then with scis- 
sors cut a slit in the center of the 
turned back part. This process will 
give a straight piece of stocking with 
a slit near each end; it can be looped 
in with the other circles which you 
will now cut from the remainder of 
the stocking. 

Hold the cut end of the stocking in 
the left hand, crushed together be- 
tween the thumb and the forefinger. 
Cut the stocking into uniform widths 
(these might be one-half inch, three- 
quarter inch, an inch or even more 
depending on the material to be made 
from them). 

2. Loop Circles to Form Weft 

After a stocking is cut into circles, 
these circles are looped on to another 
to form a long piece of weft. Since the 
stocking material is very elastic, I 
have found that it is a good idea to 
remove some of the elasticity by giv- 
ing each circle a vigorous stretch 
lengthwise just before looping it to 
the piece of weft being formed by the 
looped circles. 

If a planned color arrangement is 
anticipated for the article to be woven, 
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COME TO THE 


Craftsman’s Fair 


of the at the 
Asheville 
Southern ’ North 
i Carolina 
Highlands Auditorium 


COME see our southern mountain handi- 
crafts being made. Talk with the man at 
his forge, the potter at his wheel. Try it 
yourself at loom or whittler’s bench. Help 
celebrate our 10th annual get-together. 
Folk dancing, ballad singing, folk tales. 
Write for folder to Guild Office, 930 Tun- 
nel Road, Asheville, N. C. 


@ JULY 15th through 19th e 


CUSTOM WEAVING 


for 


DESIGNERS & HANDWEAVERS 


You furnish the yarns & patterns 
and I will weave your yarns into 
fabrics of your design 42”-80” wide. 
A reasonable charge of Three 
dollars per yard for 13 yards or 
more. A small set-up charge for 12 
yards or less. 
Send for information sheet 
CUSTOM WEAVING SHOP 


425 NORTH STREET 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 
easy to follow instructions. 
Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 
$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 
Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries 
extra. Remittance in 10 days or binders 
returned. Please indicate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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it is best to roll the material from each 
stocking into a ball by itself. Be sure 
to secure the end of the material by 
tucking it into the ball or putting it 
under the last wrap of material 
around the ball. After several balls 
have been wound, it is possible to 
lay them out and arrange them by 
tints of shades as they will occur in 
the finished article. If a hit-and-miss 
arrangement is desired in the woven 
material, it is easiest to wind the pre- 
pared weft material into a large ball 
at once. Then this filler is put on a 
rug shuttle or even a stick shuttle and 
woven as it was rolled on the ball 
without regard to color. 

3. Weaving the Material 

The little humps made by the seams 
in the stockings and by the joining 
of the circles give interesting texture 
to the fabric woven from this stock- 
ing weft. 

In weaving, allow plenty of slack 
in the weft, otherwise the finished 
material will draw in excessively. 

The warp can be of various sizes 
and colors. I have used 8/4 cotton at 
12 ends per inch and 8/2 at 18 or 20 
ends per inch in plain weave. Even 
20/2 cotton has been attractive when 
done in pattern ; of course this setting 
would not be durable for upholstery 
materials. Generally speaking, natural 


Guilds 


(Continued from page 28) 


At the Weavers’ Market, held for 

two days last October, at the Woman's 
Clubhouse sales of handwoven articles 
brought in three times the proceeds of 
the first sale. Home made baked goods 
and “white elephants” again were of- 
fered and refreshments were served. 
sridge tables were available in the 
evening. Tickets were sold for $1 of 
which 50 cents could be applied to the 
purchase of a handwoven article. Fot 
holders sold especially well although 
stoles, bags, towels, and other pieces 
found buyers. Members brought their 
own looms for demonstrations. 

Among the most interested visitors 
were fourth graders whose teacher is 
a member. One little girl wove a yard 
on an inkle loom and a boy showed 
ability for drafting. The teacher uses 
her small loom in the class room and 
the children have learned to wind and 
roll on warps and some help with 
threading. 

Proceeds from the market will help 








WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





or beige warp is the most satisfactory 
for average run of present day shades 
in stockings. 

I have made many woven items 
from stocking material; purses, shop- 
ping bags, covers for blanket chests, 
upholstery for maple furniture, wall 
hangings, and rugs. I do not advise 
making rugs from this material unless 
non-skid mats are used under them. 
They do not cling to the floor and so 
constitute a hazard. 


Marjorie Ruth Ross began to weave 
as a hobby about ten years ago while 
she was on the staff of Cornell Univer- 
sity Library, Ithaca, New York, from 
which she was retired recently. For 
several years she has taught weaving 
at her studio, Ross-Hill Place, at Free- 
ville, New York. She offers a variety 
of looms and equipment, individual or 
group instruction, and has attractive 
quarters for resident students. She is 
on the board of directors of the York 
State Craftsmen. 


to pay the expenses of a workshop 
which will be conducted by Mrs. Doro- 
thea Hulse of Los Angeles May 25, 
26, and 27 which will be open to a 
limited number of non-members. 

The guild has 26 members, almost 
all professional women, among whom 
are occupational therapists, teachers, 
musicians, a librarian, an X-ray tech- 
nician and others. The first meeting 
was held in February, 1955, at the 
home of Mrs. Ina Coyle. Later the 
Guild became an associate member of 
the Woman’s Clubhouse Association 
where meetings are held the first Mon- 
day of each month. 

Programs have brought outstanding 
weavers to East Lansing as well as 
faculty members from Michigan State 
University. In April Toni Wolff of 
the Michigan Guild, Detroit, will talk 
on belt weaves. A second market will 
be held in October. The regular Octo- 
ber meeting is planned as a guest meet- 
ing to interest prospective members. 
Another service project has been start- 
ed; members will help to warp looms 
at the Michigan School for the Blind. 
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Place mats woven of “Pontova,” artificial straw, from Fibre Yarn Co. 
Cross-stich on borders is done with a needle. Stars in body of mat done with 
needle also but end of the yarn is used as weft. 
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New Projects 


— 





for 


Four Harness Looms 
by BERTA FREY 


Here are two projects for 4-harness 
looms; both are done on the 1-2-3-4 
twill threading, but aside from that, 
they are vastly different. One uses a 
new yarn and is a coarse weave; the 
other uses the old standby of 20/2 
cotton warp. 

The place mat is a simple tabby 
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weave. It could as well be done on a 
2-harness loom. For interest, it de- 
pends upon the yarn itself, which is a 
viscose artificial straw, from Switzer- 
land, called Pontova. It looks like 
natural raffia but lies evenly and has 
no bothersome knots to contend with. 
It is sleyed at eight ends per inch. 





EXCLUSIVE 
Swedish Linen 
by Holma-Helsinglands 
48 beautiful colors 

ees 
BRETTON TWEED YARNS 
wool/mohair blend 

eee 
30/2 MERCERIZED COTTON 
YARNS 


vat dyed @ fast colors 
eee 
GIFT CERTIFICATES 


DISTRIBUTOR WEST OF ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


Mes. Lyle B. Robinson 
1019 East 62nd, Seattle 5, Wash. 


eee 
AGENTS FOR MACOMBER 
LOOMS 

eee 
Please enclose 35c¢ for samples, 
Seattle or Philadelphia 


JOSEPH 0, ACTON 


2039 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-1693 





WEAVE 
WITH US 


YARN DEPOT 


Summer Workshop 





2 sessions—either 
June 17-28 
or July 15-26 
May be taken for college credit 


Looms for Rent and Instruction 
available throughout the year 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
545 Sutter Street San Francisco 2 
California 





By using our 

BRIGGS & LITTLE’S 
Homespun type 

CANADIAN WOOL YARNS 
you can 

WEAVE TWEEDS 

30” wide for 
LESS THAN $3.00 PER YARD 


The weaving yarns come in solid colors and 
heather mixtures, 2200 yards per pound 


$3.90 


Also by the same maker, various other yarns, 
all wool, $3.35 per pound. 


TRANQUILLITY LOOMS 


Cornwall Bridge Connecticut 
Opportunities for some agents. 
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NYLON & RAYON YARNS 


Boucles « Ratines * Novelties 
Skeins & Coness 
Natural & Dyed 


10 Ib. k $5.00 Ppd. 
25 'b. package $11.25 Ped. 


Send check or money order to 


ALTEX SALES INC. 


18 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
LE 2-9324 


Prices of other yarns on request 


WEAVING 


@ Beginning and advanced 
courses to be taught by MARION 
STEWART. 


3 units advanced undergrad- 
uate or graduate credit 





@ Other art courses in paint- 
ing, ceramics, sculpture. 
1957 
Claremont Summer Session 


June 24—August 2 


Associated Colleges at Claremont 
Claremont ¢@ California 





ELSIE H. GUBSER 
647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 


Available for 
Fall Workshops & Lectures 


Private lessons at studio 
by appointment only. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men's sults, 
coots @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peosant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mats @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ledies’ Coats @ #15 Baby biankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, #18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mats, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, #22 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 
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Use an 8-dent reed; do not skip sley 
in a 15 or 16-dent reed, for a fine 
dent will crush the flat ribbon-like 
appearance. Weave as nearly square 
as possible. Because of this coarse 
sley, any sort of overshot is risky 
business. A small decoration of con- 
trasting color with an overshot of two 
warps can be used sparingly. General- 
ly speaking, tabby stripes make the 
best decoration. 

The yarn comes in colors, but the 
range is limited and the “natural” 
tones and white are generally most 
satisfactory. This is one mat that can 
be finished with a fringe better than 
with a hem. The ends can be hem- 
stitched while on the loom, and when 
the work comes off the loom, there is 


Place mat in near white artificial straw by Miss Frey. 





no boring “finishing” to be done. 
(See Hemstitched Fringe on the 
Loom by Evelyn Neher in the Spring, 
1951, issue of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man. ) 

Another virtue of this yarn is the 
ease with which the mats can be laun- 
dered. Swish them in suds and rinse 
them. When wet they are very soft 
and limp ; when squeezed dry they are 
full of wrinkles. But all they need is 
to be spread out flat and allowed to 
dry. The wrinkles will vanish, the 
fringe will not tangle; there is prac- 
tically no shrinkage and when they 
are dry, they show no signs of having 
been laundered. 

There is no elasticity at all in the 
yarn, so care must be taken that the 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Cotton upholstery by Miss Frey, described in text. 


warp goes onto the beam very even- 
ly. It is a rather stiff yarn and this 
is one time that a stick shuttle seems 
to work better than the usual boat 
shuttle. More yarn can be put on the 
stick shuttle than on a bobbin so that 
there will be fewer splicings of weft. 

The other project is for upholstery 
and uses a fine warp and weft. Be- 
cause one harness at a time is used, a 
jack loom with a direct tie-up is al- 
most a must. The pattern is really a 
problem in designing stripes. The 
weave has a 3-dimensional look which 
is pattern enough. It is best done in 
one color or very closely related 
shades of one color. The sample 1il- 
lustrated is done in contrasting colors 
in order to show up in a photograph. 

The warp is 20/2 cotton and sley- 
ed more closely than usual—40 ends 
per inch. The weft is partly the same 
as the warp and partly a fine rough 
or boucle type of yarn. The rough 
yarn should be about twice the size of 
the plain weft. 

A direct tie-up is best. The twill 
part of the weave takes four treadles 
and the cords take four treadles. Few, 
if any, 4-harness looms have eight 
treadles. A twill treadling for the 
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main body of the fabric is much better 
than a tabby weave; it is closer and is 
more in scale with the corded stripes. 

First, weave the desired amount of 
twill with the plain yarn. Then with 
the novelty yarn weave six or eight 
(possibly more) shots by raising al- 
ternately harnesses 1 and 3. This 
means that a tabby fabric has been 
woven with the novelty weft on warps 
spaced at 20 per inch, and there are 
unused warps underneath. 

Now, raise harnesses | and 3, which 
brings up the newly woven fabric, 
and place a heavy padding weft under 
it and over the unused warps. Cotton 
rug yarn is usually a good size for 
this. Experiment to find the proper 
number of weft shots needed to cover 
this padding yarn effectively and ex- 
periment to find the right size of 
padding yarn. Next weave the same 
number of shots with the novelty yarn 
by raising alternately harnesses 2 and 
4. Again insert the padding between 
this bit of tabby and the unused warps 
beneath it. Weave as many ribs or 
cords as desired and again weave the 
twill stripe. 

If the warp tension is kept as loose 
as can be comfortably handled, the 





Ya rns of Distincti on 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 


Wd Novelties 
DYED & 


UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 





Combine weaving with a 
vacation at Niagara Falls 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 
Only 6 miles from the famous Falls 


Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Studio completely stocked with looms and 
an enormous supply of weaving materials. 
Write today for information about our 
weekend workshop & special short courses. 





cords will pack closer and raise high- 
er on the face of the main fabric. If 
the tension is too tight, the third di- 
mension is less obvious. The cords 
must use the two pairs of harnesses 
alternately for if only one pair is used, 
the cords will have to be separated by 
two tabby shots which spreads them 
and the real corded look is lost. But 
more important, if only one pair of 
harnesses is used for the corded effect, 
the other warps will sag and the ten- 
sion will be lost completely. 

Pack each cord back tightly. Beat 
hard after the padding is in. To beat 
against the 2-harness tabby will mere- 
ly pack those wefts together more 
closely and make it harder to cover 
the padding and will not result in any 
sort of a 3-dimensional appearance. 

Of course, this weave can be done 
with coarser yarns. Experiment to 
find other yarns that will work well 
together. But remember to keep the 
cords in scale with the plain fabric. 
And remember, too, if the cords are 
too large, it will not be a comfortable 
upholstery. And upholstery must be 
comfortable. 
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LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers 


Illustrated 
Four Harness 36” 


LANE JACK ACTION LOOMS ASSURE: 


e Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
¢ No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


and 
| PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 


| FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
| 129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
1 Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 





The York State Craftsmen 


4th annual 


YORK STATE 
ChART FAIR 


August 22-23-24, 1957 
Ithaca College 


Ithaca, New York 
Films — Demonstrations — Exhibits 


_ekuovavne Y ARNS_ 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL e@ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


BARGAIN PACKAGE 


$0 


Postage 
Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


When in New York 
kindly stop in to see Mr. Grant. There is a 
treat in store for you which will long be 


remembered. 
109-111 Soins oo 
New York 12, N. Y. 


J. C YARN CO. 


(ne connection with any other cencern) 





Try our Bargain Package of 
Assorted Yarns of every 
Description (18-20 Ibs. net) 
prepared under the personal 
supervision of our Mr. Grant 
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Summer Courses 
(Continued from page 31) 


with Ruth Adler, of Contemporary 
Handweaving. Students taking craft 
courses for credit should have had a 
course in elementary design or its 
equivalent. For advanced courses stu- 
dents must have had the elementary 
course or equivalent experience ap- 
proved by the instructor. Miss Marian 
G. Heard, professor of craft design at 
the University of Tennessee, is direc- 
tor of the workshop. 

e North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, Texas. June 4-August 22. Regis- 
tration June 4-5. Credit: write 
registrar. 

Classes in weaving are scheduled 
with instructor to be announced later. 


Middle Western States 

e The School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, Michigan Avenue at 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. July 1- 
August 9. Registration, from now un- 
til school opens. No entrance require- 
ment. Credit. 

Else Regensteiner, head of the 
school’s department of Weaving will 
offer two courses. The first will in- 
clude all fundamental weaves, warping 
and threading, and experimentation 


with textures, colors, and weaves for 
specific purposes. The second, weav- 
ing as a craft in education, will include 
the use of weaving processes and 
equipment most suitable for educa- 
tional needs; warping and threading 
of small hand looms as well as table 
and floor looms ; and experimentation 
with textures, colors, and weaves. 

e Nadeau Handweaving Center, 
417 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. Enroll 
at any time. Day and evening classes. 

Classes are taught by Enrique Halle, 
formerly of Buenos Aires, with in- 
struction on a personal basis to meet 
the requirements of advanced and be- 
ginning weavers, therapists, or teach- 
ers. Spinning classes have been an- 
nounced to begin April 19 with Mrs. 
Selle Schultz of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, as instructor. 

e Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. July 15-Aug. 16. En- 
trance requirements: regular college 
for credit, for non-credit, none. 

Lucia Mysch of the regular faculty 
will teach the course in weaving which 
will be of interest to teachers and 
amateurs. 

e Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. June 24- 
August 3. Entrance requirements and 
credit; write Wallace Mitchell, in 
charge of summer session. 

Weaving classes will be taught by 
Anna Kang, a well-known weaver 
from Hawaii. 

e University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. June 17-July 3. Regis- 
tration, unofficial, by May 15; closing 
June 17. Entrance requirements ; for 
Design in Crafts, none; for special 
problems in crafts, advanced expert- 
ence. Credit and non-credit. 

Planned both for general and pro- 
fessional students, courses are given 
in the department of home economics 
by Marion Everson, a member of the 
University faculty since 1952. In De- 
sign in Crafts, emphasis is placed on 
well designed articles for use in dress 
and in the home which can be made 
with equipment available in the typical 
household for weaving, leather tooling, 
simple metalwork, and _ ceramics. 
Advanced study in crafts, including 
weaving, will be offered in special 
problems. 

Mattsson Anliot, 3262. E. 
Overlook Road, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. June 2-June 23. 

Mrs. Anliot, a well-known weaver 
who received her training in her na- 
tive Sweden, will conduct courses in 
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tapestry and rug weaving, Swedish 
techniques, and vegetable dyeing. 

e Loom Craft Studio, 687 Rom- 
bach Avenue, Wilmington, Ohio. June 
3-28, August 5-30. No classes in July. 

Mrs. Garnett January limits her 
teaching to three students at a time, 
either beginners or advanced weavers. 
She also will give individual lessons. 

e Clarke Street Weaving Studios, 
Recreation Department, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 2816 West 
Clarke St. First of May through mid- 
dle of August. 

No class instruction is offered ; each 
student's special interests are consider- 
ed in planning his work. Sixty looms 
are available, including 2, 4, and 6- 
harness. Anything within the scope of 
recreation weaving is taught. Mrs. 
Hazel Taft Kolloge, instructor, has 
been with the recreation department 
of the schools for 25 years. 

e Dolfe’s Barn, 306 Pleasant St., 
Oconomowoc, Wis. July 1-August 31. 
Registration, June. 

Mildred P.. Perrigo, owner and man- 
ager of Dolfe’s Barn, offers daily 
classes. Courses are planned to meet 
the requirements of students with 
varied interests. For special tech- 
niques, students must allow time for 
preparation of the loom. Mrs. Perrigo 
is head of the home economics depart- 
ment at West Division High School, 
Milwaukee. 


Western States 

e University of Alaska, College, 
Alaska. June 25-August 2. Registra- 
tion, June 24. Entrance requirements : 
college, if for credit. None for non- 
credit, special students. 

Verna A. Clark, assistant professor 
of home economics at the University, 
will teach a course for beginners, plan- 
ned for amateurs and teachers, includ- 
ing weaving fabrics and rugs. Differ- 
ent types of looms will be used. 

e Associated Colleges at Claremont, 
Claremont, Calif. June 24-August 2. 
Entrance requirements: write regis- 
trar. Credit: advanced undergraduate 
and graduate. 

Beginning and advanced weaving 
courses will be given by Mrs. Marion 
Stewart, in charge of weaving at 
Scripps College. Her work has been 
widely shown both in Eastern and 
Western exhibitions. 

e Barndsdall Arts and Crafts Cen- 
ter, 1645 North Vermont Ave., Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. Under department 
of recreation and parks. June 3- 
August 10. 
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UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 





A new booklet, HANDKNOTTED RUG 


e Takes 


minimum floor space 


e Comfortable to 
weave in a 
straight sitting 


position 


e Easy to 


assemble 


e@ Warping in 


one operation 


e To weave rugs 
2’ x 3’ 6” 
to 


9 x 12’ 


WEAVING, 27 illustrations, detailed 


instructions, now ready. Price $2.00, credited to purchase of loom. 


If not obtainable from your dealer, write 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


10 WEST 33RD STREET 


NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 





Weaving classes will be taught by 
Mathilde Johannsen, a_ professional 
weaver. The varied contents should be 
of interest to weavers in different 
fields, including the professional. 

e The Yarn Depot, Inc., 545 Sutter 
St., San Francisco 2, Calif. June 17-28, 
registration June 17. July 15-26, reg- 
istration July 15. Entrance require- 
ments; knowledge of basic weaving 
terms. Credit may be arranged; non- 
credit. 

With the major part of the instruc- 
tion given by Mrs. Catherine Garrett, 
who has taught at the Yarn Depot for 
three years, study of specific problems 
for the 4-harness loom with emphasis 
on the contemporary approach to the 
use of custom colors and textures 
should interest designers and teachers 
as well as hobbyists. A large collection 
of samples and fabrics woven by the 
entire Yarn Depot staff (Winter, 
1956-1957, issue) will be available for 
study. Considered in the first session 
will be the use of reeds and bamboo, 
warping, new effects from twill, 
doublecloth, free techniques, rugs, and 
huck weaves. Five problems will be 
carried over to the second term, with 
the addition of gauze, lace weaves, and 


(Continued on page 62) 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 


Economically priced. 


Hlooked Rug Yarns 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 





YARDAGE COUNTER 


Enjoy Sectional 
Warp 
Beaming! 







Get the yardage counter, 
an efficient time and money 
saver, and see how easy it is to 
wind accurately measured spools from 
cone, skein, or hank. Don't guess, 
don’t waste warp. Know your exact 
yardage easily, conveniently for any 
kind of weaving. Money back if not 
satisfied. Complete 

directions supplied. $4 3-25 
No C.0O.D.’s, 

please. 


RICHARD B. COE 


Goldens Bridge, N. Y. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
To stock up on 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 
We offer, 
during January, February and March 
the following sizes at 5%/ discount 
1/25 lea, 1/10 lea, 2/10 lea 
in Bleached and Natural 


Sample sheet 10¢ 
J. M. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 









Let HAMMETT’S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 


Brings you up to date 
on the latest in fine 
eves equipment and 
materials. 

Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices 
foot-treadle and table- 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories. 


Materials for hand 
ing. Books of in- 
structions also listed. 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
7. since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Now there are more fine 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARNS 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1, 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 


table runners drapes 
and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Sosued be? ree 3 Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $2.00 Per Year 








the national ART EDUCATION association 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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Gallinger 
(Continued from page 19) 


ing device that incorporates its own 
tensioner. 
1. Ease of Treadling 

Our treadles are wide, set in tight 
fitting bearings, and have no sway. 
The weaver does not have to hunt for 
them, but always finds them in the 
same place. This feature is especially 
helpful to a blind weaver. Moreover, 
the foot can rest on the treadles be- 
tween treadlings and this is of great 
help to a lame person or one who has 
arthritis, as it saves the leg from tiring. 
The lams have been eliminated and 
yet it is easy to achieve all 14 com- 
binations on a 4-harness loom with an 
even balance and with the same weight 
thrown on each treadling combination. 
This makes it possible to drop the cloth 
beam lower than in most looms, so the 
weaver can sit on an ordinary straight 
chair and weave comfortably in a nor- 
mal position without fatigue. 
2. Positive Action; Throwing the 
Shuttle 

Treadles are connected to the heddle 
frames by means of pulleys and har- 
nesses are operated by rollers so that 
when one group is raised all the har- 
nesses in this group must go up evenly, 
with no tendency whatever to shift or 
go on a slant. This is called “positive 
action.” The threads on both upper 
and lower levels of the shed lie on a 
perfect level, and the width of the 
shed is the same at both left and right 
sides. On the large floor looms there 
are 12-inch long heddles so that the 
shed is wide and foolproof, helpful 
when either a blind or near-sighted 
person is entering a shuttle through 
the shed; of course such a shed is of 
great assistance to any weaver, since 
it eliminates the danger of picking up 
the wrong threads. A wide shed is also 
helpful to a person with lame arms or 
uncertain muscular actions, as an 
opening easy to find saves hesitancy as 
well as error. 
3. Perfectly Adjusted Beater 

The beater must be perfectly bal- 
anced and the weaver should beat di- 
rectly from the center to keep it true 
and to give an even texture to the 
cloth. A label or square of adhesive is 
placed at the center of the beaters so 
that the hand, even of a blind person, 
automatically goes to this spot. Some 
prefer a small handle placed at the cen- 
ter of the beater frame and extending 
forward from the top piece. For heavy 
rugs or any rugs requiring a strong 








beat—and that means all rugs except 
bathmats—weight is added at the back 
and base of the beater so that the arms 
are relieved of half the strain of heavy 
beating. 

4. Warp Roller Break 

This refers to the way in which the 
warp is brought forward or released 
from the roller. On the Gallinger roll- 
er break which we thought good 
enough to patent, the warp is released 
with a touch on the lever, and can be 
brought forward evenly and smoothly 
by the action of the beater which draws 
it forward while pressing against the 
cloth. As soon as the foot releases the 
brake, the warp tightens. The weaver 
can make the break to bring the warp 
forward at any point whatever, and 
can move it forward as little as a quar- 
ter of an inch if desired. This is done 
gently and with no jar. With this easy 
device, it is possible to bring the warp 
forward at frequent intervals and thus 
keep the beater at very much the same 
angle, which prevents that “soft spot” 
in weaving that comes when the beater 
drags too far down on the cloth. All 
this makes for even texture. The pro- 
vision for just a touch of the foot or 
hand to release or tighten the lever 
helps the handicapped greatly. 

We also have a wide shuttle race 
which forms a safer lower platform 
for the warp threads, than is usually 
provided and prevents shuttles from 
falling through. Obviously the falling 
of a shuttle when a handicapped per- 
son is Weaving is a momentary trage- 
dy ; a crippled person has to stop and 
get down from his seat to pick it up, 
and a blind person is even worse off, 
for he must run his hand along the 
thread, hunt for the shuttle, leave his 
seat, find it and get in place again for 
action. 

5. Proper Loom Balance 

The lower level of the shed and its 
accuracy, known as proper loom bal- 
ance, is a very important point. Here 
are the rules for both jack and coun- 
terbalanced looms, and if these rules 
do not work out on your loom, you will 
always have difficulty in getting a good 
shed for weaving accurately without 
pick-ups. We might define loom bal- 
ance as being that adjustment which 
permits the lower level of the warps 
to ride close to the beater base when 
the shed is made. The balance of jack 
and counterbalanced looms is entirely 
different. 

A. Counterbalanced Looms. On a 
counterbalanced loom, when the warp 
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is neutral, which means all threads 
lying level and no shed, the warp 
threads, as they come from the back 
beam to the front beam and pass 
through the heddles and reed, should 
lie just a little below the center of the 
reed. Thus when the treadles bring 
down half the warps, which are placed 
low in the reed, they wili be sure to 
hit the base of the reed and make a 
true level platform even without a 
shuttle race ; if there is a shuttle race, 
this thread platform will lie close 
against it. If the warps do not hug to 
the base of the reed your beater is too 
low and should be lifted or else the 
harnesses should be lowered. 

B. Jack Loom. When the warp is 
neutral and at rest with no shed, the 
warp threads at the point of going 
through the heddles should dip down a 
bit and be at a lower level than either 
front or back beams. From the back 
beam they should slope down to the 
heddle eyes, and from here rise again 
to the front beam. In doing so they 
pass through the reed, where they 
should be snug against the base of the 
reed, and the shuttle race if present, 
before any shed at all is made. Lying 
thus close to the base, when half of 
the warps are raised there is less dan- 
ger of the other half being drawn up- 
ward by friction. In other words, the 
lower level of the shed will still hug 
close to the reed. This just does not 
happen unless the warps are pulled 
down to a dip by the heddle eyes, when 
there is no shed. The addition of a 
shuttle race still further reinforces the 
lower shed. A safe lower shed is a 
hoon to any weaver and saves pick- 
ing up warps. 

The question is often asked us, what 
type loom is easier for handicapped 
people to operate, a jack type or a 
counterbalanced? Again that all de- 
pends. For most handicapped people 
a counterbalanced loom is smoother 
and less of a strain to operate, for the 
harnesses balance one another and are 
easier to held down while the shed is 
open, whereas in the jack type, the 
foot must hold up the weight of the 
harnesses until the next shed, and an 
unsteady or weak foot might find this 
difficult. One might say that for lame 
people the counterbalanced loom is 
best, while for the blind it is a matter 
of choice, if the foot is strong enough 
to hold the harnesses for the open shed. 
Again this is a matter of preference 
for the individual. 

6. Warping Arrangement 
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We use a sectional warp beam and 
when this is combined with our creel 
one can put on a perfect warp with a 
single cross as wide as 36 inches in one 
or two hours. The creel acts as its own 
tensioner so that only one threading 
is necessary. The cross is easily trans- 
ferred to the warp threads. We finish 
one section at a time. A handicapped 
person takes about twice the time 
stated, namely four hours, but every- 
thing is finished up to the point of 
threading, and all the hazards that 
might occur from chain warping are 
avoided, such as hunting and finding 
the pegs, working with groups of 
warps, or if warping with a single 
cross, the infinite amount of time and 
strength required. 

7. Definite Succession of Actions 

A handicapped person, in fact any- 
one, should develop a perfect rhythm 
of action, with successive steps always 
following in the same order, so that 
the entire process is reduced to a flow- 
ing motion of the body. A definite 
rhythm is hard for some to accept at 
the start. However, by accepting a 
definite succession of steps one’s 
movements will become coordinated 
and a perfect rhythm will be acquired 
in place of what at first were punctu- 
ated steps. One can then weave easily 
and rapidly with enjoyable bodily 
exercise, without thinking about it and 
so devote his energies to the perfec- 
tion of the texture and the pattern 
changes. 

An idea for a shuttle for the handi- 
capped was developed by our daughter 
Josephine Couch Del Deo, when she 
was in charge of weaving and hooked 
rug making for the Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults in Philadel- 
phia. Since the throwing arm of a 
spastic person is not dependable, and 
therefore is prevented from making 
any speed progress, she designed a 
large wrap-around shuttle for coarse 
materials which ran on wheels. The 
extra weight of filler on this shuttle 
helped to start it, a movement hard for 
the spastic to accomplish. With its 
wheels it also picked up a good bit of 
momentum and almost always ran 
completely through the warp, not 
stopping midway and making it 
difficult to shove the shuttle 
along a little further. This shuttle 
made a thrilling “run” like a trailer, 
right through the shed with an engag- 
ing sound of its revolving wheels. It 
was really a combination rug and 
throw shuttle, with the Swedish “roll- 
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IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 
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IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
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er’ addition. 

To help the spastics tighten the warp 
when their pieces were taken off by 
the stick method, she employed watch 
straps which the weavers loved to 
tighten. Their hands could not manage 
an equivalent knot for tightening, so 
this idea filled a real need. 

For a person having the use of only 
one leg, a 6-treadle loom simplifies the 
weaving process. There are in fact few 
handicapped conditions that are not 
possible to master in some way. We 
made one loom in which we could 
switch the action from the foot 
treadles to hand treadles in case a crip- 
pled person wished to use this 4- 
harness loom. 

In all of these cases our thought was 
to provide every adjustment that 
would help to overcome the handicap 
in question. Our feeling was that there 
always must be a way, and we could at 
least make every effort to find it—an 
effort that seemed to us small com- 
pared to the tremendous effort handi- 
capped persons must be making to 
learn how to weave, and we wanted 
them to enjoy it and not suffer any 
further handicap from the equipment. 
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MINNESOTA 
MULTI-USE LOOM 


Loom 24” wide, weaving width 20” 
Four-harness jack type table loom 
Easily converted into foot power 
Constructed of hard wood 

Hand finished 

Takes space of one loom only 

Two or more people can weave on it 


Each warp beam holds 10-15 yards 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. SNELLING AVENUE 
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Blumenau 
(Continued from page 9) 


When a project is clearly in mind 
we see the design, but if it is our own 
pattern we may not be sure how to 
choose the yarns and _ densities. 
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Threading and treadle order come 
easily. All we can do is go by instinct 
and study of good qualities made by 
other weavers. 

Weare surrounded today by power- 
loomed decorative and apparel fabrics. 
Look at them and.compare with our 
yarns and weaving, especially for yarn 
sizes and density. We also learn from 
standard textiles how they conform to 
particular uses. Perhaps you are not 
interested in the designs in cheaper 
types of upholstery, but they all give 
practical information. 

Feeling or touch is the way to con- 
sider lightness or heaviness in a wool 
material, a practice also used in the 
woolen industry. Manufacturers and 
salesmen know by hand if a material 
is of poor or good quality. Initial 
learning of construction comes mainly 
from observation. 

Even when we have woven or ac- 
quired experience, we still weave 
samples before attempting large pro- 
jects. Consider the use, for example, 
of a man’s tweed jacket and establish 
an intended look or design by visual- 
izing the yarns and their spacing. Look 
at desirable standard tweeds, choosing 
similar yarns. If you don’t know how 
many ends to use, count the cloth— 
get a sample and count the ends with a 
ruler. 

Keep in mind the change of the 
amount of ends between the loom re- 
quirement and the finished material. 
For example, tweeds generally have 
two ends less per inch on the loom. If 
your sample has 24 warp ends, you 
will use 22. 

When you do not have a sample to 
compare in constructing a project, re- 
fer to other materials you have woven. 
Of course, for a tweed, these would 
have to be woolens, but they can be 
light and made from fine yarns. You 
always have a starting point with a 
good sample. 

If you have woven a fine wool dress 
material recently, 2/20 in the warp 
and 32 ends per inch, you can deduce 
that for a heavier material coarser 
yarn would be needed, and less ends. 
Always remember that woolen ma- 
terial, on the loom, looks open and 
porous. The actual quality comes out 
after the fabric is finished. With such 
regard for yarn and structure one be- 
gins to weave samples, experimenting 
with various amounts of picks per 
inch created together with the weave 
design. 

When the 


samples are finished, 


launder and steam press them for 
shrinkage. A constructive, satisfactory 
sample gives all information necessary 
for the weaving. We can figure the 
amount of yarns needed and have the 
outline. If a sample is too heavy or too 
light, we now know in what proportion 
to adjust the densities—knowledge 
learned from experiment. 

One way of finding out about con- 
struction is to follow the analysis of a 
technician working in the industry, 
guided by standard fabrics. He ob- 
serves, for example, that an average 
15-ounce tweed is made from 3-run 
woolen yarn warp and 1-run wool fill- 
ing. (Note. A l-run woolen yarn, a 
unit of measurement, consists of 1600 
yards per pound. A 3-run yard con- 
sists of three hanks per pound, each 
containing 1600 yards.) There are 28 
ends per inch and usually about 14 
picks in the tweed, plain weave. This 
construction is a base from which to 
develope other qualities. A lighter- 
weight worsted, the technician will tell 
you, requires finer yarn, 2/23 in warp 
and filling. The finished weight of a 
standard 58” worsted is about 8 
ounces per yard. 

Upholstery material of a fine quali- 
ty, made from 20/2 cotton, needs at 
least 30 ends. The heavier textures 
require heavier yarn in less density. 
Besides various standard materials, 
technicians are constantly kept busy 
analyzing new quality inventions. 
Studies are made of kinds of warp and 
filling, raw material, yarn numbers, 
and twists. The technician spends most 
of his life counting the cloth—ends 
and picks. The weave is also analyzed 
—put down on draft paper—because 
quality is valued with a weave. 

In fact, the technicians suggest a 
correct working procedure for hand- 
weavers. You start by collecting many 
samples of apparel and decorative fab- 
rics. Analyze these and keep your in- 
formation in a sample book—an as- 
sortment of various weights to com- 
pare with your own weaving. This 1s 
by no means copying. You will only 
become surer that your textile is serv- 
iceable, a product of learning and 
practice. 

In your designing, of course, you do 
not follow standard structures, but a 
background of analysis of tested ex- 
amples brings confidence. When you 
have learned to count the cloth, and 
have developed a knowledge of 
weights and qualities, you venture 
with safety into your own creations. 
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Mrs. Lees 
(Continued from page 25) 


blind trainee; all she can do is to 
realize that she can explain to the 
trainee what has to be done and be- 
tween them work out the easiest 
method. 

I have in my workshop in Birken- 
head, Cheshire, England, a setting up 
stand on which at least four people 
can learn to set up from winding on 
the warp, pattern threading reeding— 
without having a loom. The cost 
would be about £10, I think, in Eng- 
lish money; the idea is not being 
patented but is available to any in- 
terested in the teaching of blind to 
weave. It is a home-made idea; my 
notions were put into actual practice 

Jimmie Lees, my brother-in-law, 
who is an engineer. It could just as 
readily be used in a school for blind 
weavers for teaching four how to 
wind on warps and do the threading. 
They could then do precisely the same 
operation on the actual loom. I have 
similar fittings, attached by cords, so 
I use one raddle and any size of roller 
up to 47 inches. 


Mrs. Lees is an English weaver who 
lost her sight while a warrant officer 
class one with the Auxiliary Terri- 
torial Service in World War II. When 
she finally realized that she would be 
permanently blind, she went to St. 
Dunstan’s, the British Institution 
which maintains a variety of services 
for men and women blinded in war, 
learned to read and write Braille, and 
did some rug making and leather work. 
After hearing about weaving, she de- 
cided that should be her major occu- 
pation. After a trip to the United 
States and Canada, where she studied 
ways of teaching the blind to weave, 
she returned to England and enrolled 
in the London School of Weaving, 
through an arrangement by St. Dun- 
stan’s and the Ministry of Pensions 
when it was decided that she would 
profit from the training. She was the 
only blind person in her class and won 
her diploma in eight months instead 
of three years. 

Since then she has attended summer 
institutes in weaving and dyeing and 
has traveled on the Continent. She has 
demonstrated at exhibitions of work 
by the handicapped organized by the 
Ministry of Pensions and with other 
agencies. Last 
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fall she organized 


week-long exhibition and sale of work 
for the handicapped in Birkenhead, 
her home, with the cooperation of lo- 
cal agencies for various groups of dis- 
abled persons. Every disabled person 
in the community was represented 
with work. The exhibition was opened 
by Viscount Lord Leverhulme. 

In addition to training in weaving, 
she earned a diploma in canework and 
basketry from the Birkenhead Tech- 
nical College, which was presented by 
the Lady Mayoress at Town Hall 
ceremonies. She is now on the panel 
of teachers for adult education under 
the local department of education, the 
first blind person to be so designated, 
and has a class of sighted persons in 
canework. She volunteer 
teacher for a canework class sponsored 
by the Townswomen’s Guild. She 
hopes to do more teaching in both 
canework and weaving. She has dem- 
onstrated weaving and talked to 
groups of home teachers of weaving 
and visited the Isle of Man at the invi- 
tation of the Blind Association there. 


also is a 


She was one of the founders of the 
Cheshire Guild of Handloom Weavers 
and at one time edited their bulletin. 


Mrs. Lees first brought to our at- 
tention the Autoshed, invented by Mr. 
Sharpe, a director of Garfitts, Ltd. of 
Sheffield, England, which is being ad- 
vertised in this issue of the magazine. 
She felt that American weavers would 
be greatly interested in this device 
which simplifies weaving procedure 
by eliminating tying up cords under a 
large treadle loom and assures ac- 
curacy in weaving. Although it was 
not designed especially for handicap- 
ped persons, she believes it will be of 
great help to them. It comes in both 
table and floor models. 


Her studio is in a 100-year old 
coach house which she has restored at 
52 Hamilton Square, Birkenhead, just 
five minutes from the Mersey tunnel 
and about a half hour from where the 
United States and Canadian ships dis- 
embark. With antique chests and cup- 
boards for storage, which she picked 
up for very little, she has created an 
attractive atmosphere in her work- 
shop. She concentrates on producing 
small articles, such as towels, stoles, 
and baby blankets and has been suc- 
cessful in selling her work. She has 
five looms. In the illustration on page 
22 she is shown using a Braille short- 
hand machine to record patterns and 
threading. 








COUNTRYSIDE’S 
COMPLETE 
WEAVING SERVICE 


LOOMS: Macomber,  LeClere, 


Lane, Sabina 


YARNS: Fabri, Tweeds, Silks, Irish 
Linens, Lily cottons 


ACCESSORIES: Counters, books, shuttles, 


winders, tensioners. 
NEW FINISHING SERVICE 
SILICONING YARDAGES 


by Manhattan Sponging Works 
of Kansas City Inc. 


Structo, 


For information write to 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
5605 W. 61st, Mission, Kansas 





AD-A-HARNESS 
ew LOOMS + 


4 to 20 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16” and 20” portable looms 


“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 











ATTENTION WEAVERS 


Gil GHool 2/17's, 3/15's 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4's, 4/1¥a's Rug 


2/17's available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for Spe Se 
sent out the day they are received i f possible. 


Send $.50 for sample cards which } ad 
be deducted from your order 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 





TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





Instruction in Hand Weavine. Metalcrafts, 
Pottery; Native Crafts, such as Carding, Spin- 
ning, Vegetable Dyeing, Corn Shuck Chole Seat- 
ing and Doll Making; Lamps of Non-Fired Pot- 
tery; Lamp Shades; Enameling on Copper and 
Silver; Many Other Crafts. 
Continuous instruction from March 18, 1957 
to June 22, affords students the opportunity 
of coming during this period for long or short 
terms of personalized training in small groups. 
s Sessions: June 24-July 13, July 15- 
August 3, August 5-24. Excellent equipment 
and teaching personnel. Modern living condi- 
tions in a beautiful mountain country-side. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 
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1957 
SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
JULY 8 — AUGUST 16 


. 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
SUPERIOR FACILITIES 


e 
CERAMICS, METAL CRAFTS 
WOODWORKING, TEXTILES 
* 


WRITE FOR ANNOUNCEMENT 
65 PLYMOUTH AVE., SOUTH * 


94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
fer 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 


ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 








Maysville Rug Filler & Maysville Carpet Warp 


Complete stock of FLOOR LOOMS. 2-harness and 4-harness, 
including the semi-automatic Weaver’s Friend loom. 

Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 

Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM CO. BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 


Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





Mexican Craft Tours 


Weavers again will be co-escorts on T. H. Hewitt’s 
Mexican Arts and Crafts Tours. Berta Frey, New York, 
will accompany the first group which will leave Laredo, 
Texas, June 9 and Valborg, “Mama” Gravander of Mill 
Valley, California, will go with the second leaving July 28. 
Principal points of interest on the first tour will be Oaxaca, 
the most important arts and crafts center in Mexico, Mexi- 
co City, and Taxco, the silver center. The longest stops 
on the second tour will be at Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, cen- 
ter for Indian arts and crafts, and Mexico City. Ajijic, 
site of a silk-raising and weaving center, and Jocotopec, 
where serapes are handwoven of native handspun wool, 
as well as other craft centers will be visited. 

Although many major craft centers will be visited, em- 
phasis is placed on weaving, perhaps because Mr. Hewitt 
himself is a handweaver. He also is an interior designer 
with a studio at 2413 Driscoll, Houston 19, Texas. 
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BOOKS ON WEAVING 
& TEXTILE DESIGN 


Domestic and Foreign 
MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


Specializing in applied Arts and Crafts Books 
48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0430 


Visit our Showroom. Ask for our Lists. 
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Looms for TV Queens 


Certain participants on the popular Queen for a Day 
TV and radio programs now own handlooms and a variety 


of loom accessories. The presentation of these prizes has 
been arranged by the Grant Handweaving Supply Co. of 
Los Angeles with the cooperation of the Structo and 
Herald Loom companies. Illustrated here is one of the 
Queens with her Herald loom and Jack Bailey, commenta- 
tor for the show. 

Queens with their looms will be seen all over the coun- 
try since the program is released to 152 NBC-TYV stations 
and 556 Mutual radio stations. According to surveys, 
Queen for a Day remains the Number One daytime show 
from 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. on any network. 





Nova Scotia Weavers 


Craftsmen from Middleton to Shelburne have been 
invited to send their work to the first Western Nova 
Scotia exhibition and sale sponsored by the Yarmouth 
and Fort Anne Weavers Guilds which will be held at the 
District Community Center, Annapolis Royal, from 1 to 
10 P.M. Juiy 18 and 19. The idea of the exhibition orig- 
inated with the Fort Anne Guild, a group of only eleven 
members, organized last March. After discussion of the 
possibilities, it was decided to invite the Yarmouth Guild 
to join in the enterprise. Weavers are at work on fabrics 
for use in a model home display with furniture from the 
Dargis department store in Annapolis Royal. Other crafts- 
men will provide ornaments and personal accessories. 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 


Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and‘ 


in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Techniques 

As the author of this most com- 
prehensive coverage on the industrial 
arts up to 1500 observes, “Each tech- 
nique develops in relation to specific 
economic needs,” it may in part de- 
termine these needs or be determined 
by them. In the fields of spinning and 
weaving the textile crafts developed 
from a “domestic occupation into an 
extensive and well organized indus- 
try.” Wool had been widely used by 
the Greeks and Romans and they had 
imported their finest flax from Egypt. 
The word carding is derived from the 
Latin cardus—the thistle which was 
used in the operation. Silk appears 
first as an import, with raw silk pro- 
duced under Justinian in A. D. 530. 
Cotton originally came from India. 
The earliest illustrations of spinning 
wheels date from the early XIV cen- 
tury, and a typically ingenious one by 
Leonardo de Vinci is shown. The 
Greeks and Romans used the vertical 
loom, which introduced into 
Egypt and continued into Coptic 
times. In Piers Plowman there is the 
observation that “Cloth that cometh 
from wevying is noght comly to were” 
and the early finishing procedures are 
described. The dyes were all of vege- 
table or animal origin, with the proc- 
esses remaining trade secrets which 
have arts. This 
period saw the beginnings of chemis- 
try and the work of the alchemists in 
their search for the “elixir of life” and 
the “artificial production of gold”. A 
detailed account of their equipment is 
also given. Among the numerous 
other techniques described are leather, 
furniture, ceramics, glass & glazes, 
fine metal-work, the windmill and 
early machines. The interesting text 
is augmented by 695 especially drawn 
black and white illustrations and 44 
halftone plates. Printed in England. 

A History of Technology. Edi- 
ted by Charles Singer, E. J. Holm- 
yard, A. R. Hall & Trevor I. Wil- 
liams. Volume II The Mediterra- 
nean Civilizations & The Middle 
Ages, Oxford University Press, 
New York Il. 7 by 10, 802 pps., 
740 illustrations. $26.90. 
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Was 


now become lost 


Pattern 


The author of this interesting 
ramble through pattern and texture 
thinks that “It is deplorable that de- 
signers should approach science 
merely to peck over its results for 
novel tidbits.” A more intelligent ap- 
proach should be taken and he makes 
suggestions. He points out the male 
and female elements frequently found 
in designs, and in the current revival 
of decoration purposes we forget about 
Persian lions and the Greek acanthus. 
Rough surfaces are to be preferred to 
those uniformly smooth. He admits 
that rich decoration is “‘usually asso- 
ciated with illiterate people.” The 
camera should take over its documen- 
tary role and on each contrapage is a 
photographic magnification showing 
the texture of wood grains and end- 
grain, mould, cracked paint, concrete, 
glass, stone, leather, snow, bubbles, 
metals and smoke. Our present day 
akinship to prehistoric art is noted 
and the he thinks the normal tendency 
to put meaning into a picture makes 
non-representational art “a futile pur- 
suit.” Symbols may often be used to 
suggest “‘unspeakable things,” and 
the static symmetrical motif must be 
arranged asymmetrically. No tra- 
ditional patterns are illustrated and 
the author reminds us that “Beauty 
is revealed to those who seek it.” 








Sources of Design—Pattern & | 


Texture by J. A. Wedd. Studio | 


Publications, New York 16. 7 by 
10, 96 pps., illustrated. $6.95. 





Cleaning 

The Preparation Department of the 
Textile Museum, 2320 S_ Street, 
Washington 8, D. C., is issuing a 
series of workshop notes on the clean- 
ing and the preservation of textiles. 
Number 14 which is on_ practical 
cleaning for old and fragile textiles 
has recently been issued. These mono- 
graphs are $1.25 a copy or two years 
(four issues) $4. Titles of the notes 
and further information may be ob- 
tained from the Textile Museum. 











Teach 


weave like an expert! 


A Handweaver’s 
Workbook 


By Heather G. Thorpe 


Now any beginner who wants 
to learn handweaving—without 
teacher or group instruction— 
can learn from the famous weav- 
ing teacher and authority, 
Heather Thorpe! 

In this comprehensive book, 
she tells you exactly how to set 
up your loom, plan the warp, and 
master various techniques for 
weaving on the four-harness foot- 
treadle or hand-operated loom. 

Here, too, are simple, step-by- 
step instructions for such useful 
and handsome weaves as _ the 
twill, overshot, summer and win- 
ter, Bronson and Crackle, and an 
entire chapter on personalized 
design. Illustrations — Diagrams 
—Glossary—Bibliography $4.50 


Byways In 
Hand-Weaving 


By Mary Meigs Atwater 


“There are weaving 
and themes from Iceland to 
Guatemala, from America to 
China, Peru and New Zealand. 
There are fiesta headbands, gir- 
dies and other tape loom, card 
weaving examples that will in- 
trigue no end the ever growing 
company of hand weavers.” 


—The Spinning Wheel $8.50 


The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American 
Hand-Weaving 


By Mary Meigs Atwater 


This definitive book on hand- 
weaving, revised by Mrs. Atwater 
in 1951, now includes valuable 
new information, dozens of new 
illustrations and a number of 
native American weaves. $7.50 


ourself to 


tterns 


At your bookstore 
or mail this coupon 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


I enclose $...... Please send me: 
—Thorpe: HAaNnpweaver’s Work- 
Book—$4.50 
—Atwater: Byways In HAnpweav- 
Inc—$8.50 
—Atwater: SHuttTie-Crart Boox- 
$7.50 
OONOD i sic cwcecde iets one ee 
Dee ><. bos dvarsi seein 
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A HANDWEAVER’S LIBRARY 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness 
_—. with full directions for weav- 
ng. Beautifully printed. 
240 pp $8.00 Plus 16c postage 


A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A CLASSIC. A modern handbook of 
four-harness patterns., 
42 pp. Rev. Ed. $7.50 plus 16c post. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND 
LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley 
Por beginners — basic information — 
looms, equipment and aprccecess. 
$2.50 plus 6c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 


By Roger Millen 
Invaluable in the production of tweeds 
and homespuns. 


2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME 


WEAVING 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
Illustrated source material with direc- 
tions for reproducing many of the 
weavings. 





$1.00 plus 3c postage 





Write For Descriptive Literature 
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At Your Favorite Bookstore or 
Order Direct from the Publisher 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 




















HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 pages, by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to Weaving. 
$3.25 postpaid. Order irom 
MARY E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 





Indians 

Some 20,000 years ago the Stone 
Age American Indian began to repeat 
the history of civilization which had 
previously occurred in the Old 
World. In this comprehensive pic- 
ture book “there is no aspect of In- 
dian life left uncovered.” And as the 
author observes, “the Indians are not 
vanishing; they are increasing.” In 
the 350 authentic illustrations are 
shown numerous examples of the 
handcraft of the various tribes. These 
include spinning and weaving, bas- 
ketry, pottery, tribal and ceremonial 
costumes, jewelry, masks, sand paint- 
ing, wood carving, beadwork, decora- 
tive painting on skins and on paper, 
stone and wood carving and dolls. 
With the exeception of an occasional 
design this work was done almost ex- 
clusively by the women. The well 
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written text has been illuminated by 
the numerous unusual illustrations 
which were selected from thousands 
im public and private collections 
throughout the country. The author 
is an outstanding authority on the 
American Indian and has written 
several books on them. Besides re- 
constructing their lives and activities, 
he corrects numerous misconceptions 
about them. 

A Pictorial History of the 
American Indian by Oliver La- 
Farge. Crown Publishers, New 
York 16. 9 by 12, 272 pps. 350 il- 
lustrations, 16 in full color. $7.50. 


Antiques 

In this encyclopedic book on an- 
tique furniture we are advised that 
authenticity should be the primary 
concern of the collector and the author 
warns that “the numerous pieces of 
furniture attributed to France, Eng- 
land and America far exceed the pos- 
sible output of these craftsmen.” The 
widespread distribution of furniture 
during the XVI and XVII century 
is partly accounted for by the various 
emigrations during this period. De- 
sign is the deciding factor in deter- 
mining geographic origin, as any de- 
sign foreign to that particular country 
was seldom copied exactly. The ability 
to recognize specimens will be aided 
by a knowledge of these interrelated 
designs which have developed 
throughout the world. The influences 
of Chippendale, Adams and Hepple- 
white on the design, woods and 
mounts is noted. Much the greater 
part of the book is given to illustra- 
tions of examples. These are divided 
into furniture in, and related to the 
French School, furniture in and re- 
lated to the English School and the 
American adaptations of the English 
designs. These various examples are 
shown in 1100 large, well reproduced 
examples accompanied by the style 
and geographic influences, woods and 
approximate data and city where the 
piece was constructed. The author has 
been for some years one of the lead- 
ing authorities in the field of English 
and French furniture. 

A Directory of Antique Furni- 
ture— The Authentic Classifica- 
tion of European & American De- 
signs by F. Lewis Hinckley. 
Crown Publishers, New York 16. 
8% by 11, 355 pages, 1103 illustra- 
tions. $10.00. 








WEAVING BOOKS! 
WEAVING BOOKS! 
WEAVING BOOKS! 
Free Catalog 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





LARGE SELECTION OF 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Natural & Colors 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon, Orlon 
Ratine, Boucle, Flake, Frill, 
Chenille, Seed, also Wool & Worsted 


Yarns. 


Special Prices to 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN TEXTILE DESIGN 
FOR WEAVERS by Kay Geary. Principles of De- 
sign, Texture, Color and Proportion explained 
and applied to weavi problems. Weav ng as- 
signments mepenee with instructions to aid the 
weaver criticize own work. 


Auxiliary charts on color, texture and dyeing 
included. Price $3.00 ——_ Order from Yarn 
Depot, 545 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. or Kay 
Geary, 5608 Canary Dr., No. Highlands, Calif. 





Interiors 

In the 46th annual volume of this 
yearbook on contemporary interiors 
we are reminded that “The decorative 
and yielding qualities of furnishing 
fabrics counter the hard geometry of 
modern interior.” In the stimulating 
book we are “the foreward 
trends in design that are likely to have 
an influence on future production” 
and that reflect the growing interest 
in the possibilities of contemporary 
interior design. Besides the textiles 
and rugs many good examples of 


shown 


ceramics, glass, silverware, furniture 
and lighting fixtures are shown. These 
various elements are also illustrated 
as they appear when assembled in an 
interior, with 500 photographs dis- 
playing work from Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, France, Italy, 
Great Britain, Canada and_ this 
country, eight of them reproduced in 
full color. Printed in England. 


Decorative Art 1956-1957 The 
Studio Year Book of Furnishings 
& Decoration. Edited by Rathbone 
Holme & Kathleen Frost. Studio 
Publications, New York 16. 8% 
by 11%. 128 pps., 500 illustrations. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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19th Session 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN HANDWEAVERS 
at GETTYSBURG SEMINARY, 


Gettysburg, Pa. 
August 12 to 23, 1957 


OUTSTANDING STAFF of National Authorities 
FAMOUS “ROUND ROBBIN” of Looms 
REASONABLE ACCOMMODATIONS 
COURSES and LECTURES: Fundamentals; Ad- 
vanced Weaves; Activity Weaving; Cloth Analy- 
sis; Draft Writing; Color; Tapestry; Belt 
Weaves; Efficiency Methods; Spinning; Small 
Loom Appliances for 0.T. Workers and Teachers. 
Staff: Mrs. Helen D. Young, lecturer; Florence 
BE. House, Clara McNulty, Lillian Robbins, Osma 

Gallinger, Dorothy McCloud. 


Creative Crafts, E. Berlin, Pa. 





Knotted Rugs 

This comprehensive handbook “pre- 
sents the basic methods of hand-knot- 
ted rug weaving.” The author states 
that rug weaving is an inexpensive 
hobby which will result in a useful rug. 
The two basic knots are illustrated and 
explained and directions are given for 
the assembly of the loom and its warp- 
ing. The actual weaving is then taken 
up and pictured in close-up photo- 
graphs with numerous helpful hints 
given to aid in the weaving. We are 
assured that if the directions are faith- 
fully followed, a beautiful hand-knot- 
ed rug may be achieved quite simply. 

Hand Knotted Rug Weaving. 
Paternayan Brothers, New York 


1. 6 by 9, 48 pages, 25 illustrations, 
paper. $2.00. 





Dolls 


The author of this comprehensive 
handbook defines a doll as “a three- 
dimensional representation of a hu- 
man figure,” which he feels had in it 
the “beginnings of fine art.” The doll 
probably sprung from the tendency 
in primitive man to see humans and 
animal form in rocks, bones and roots, 
and early attempts can be traced back 
to the Ice Age. At the start, the sub- 
jects were invariably either women 
or animals, which soon changed to 
fetishes charged with supernatural 
powers. The development and vari- 
ations through the years of the doll 
are given—the mannequin, the Euro- 
pean fashion doll, the puppet, which 
may have been the first dramatic 
show, the post-Frederick German 
lead soldier made to arouse the mili- 
tary spirit in the growing boy, the 
Venetian marionette and the Eastern 
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HAVE SUCCESSFUL 
PROJECTS! 


Don’t Guess. 


Follow Proven Designs! 
Terrace Textures Announces 


NEW 1957 
BASIC DESIGN SERIES 


Exact Instructions 
For Weaving & Making 


Details of Design Color 
Material Sources Yarns 
Pictures Sewing 


Chic—Beautiful—Popular Projects For Weavers—One Each Month 
Write for Details 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S. W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





shadow play figures. A supplement 
brings the story down to today by 
presenting the current European dolls 
and puppets, the American educa- 
tional and functioning dolls and the 
revival of puppets for use in tele- 
vision. Revised Edition in English. 

Dolls and Puppets by Max von 
Boehn. Charles T. Branford, 
Boston 16. 5% by 8%, 522 pages, 
508 illustrations. $7.50. 





Embroidery 


The author of this book on counted 
thread embroidery stresses the “sim- 
plicity and speed with which the work 
can be accomplished.” He considers 
the craving to work with ones hands 
to be a deep human urge, and the 
present book is concerned with “folk 
embroidery and how it is done.” The 
equipment and procedure are quite 
simple. The designs are all modern 
interpretations of traditional motifs 
and various national designs are 
shown with working diagrams, as 
well as photographs of the finished 
job in black and white or color. The 
required material and needle are list- 
ed and special stitches explained. The 
more adventurous are encouraged to 
devise their own stitches in Tapestry, 
Petit Point and Gros Point and 
numerous samplers are given showing 
unusual stitches. Useful and decora- 
tive project suggestions and a few 
useful hints are included. The crafts- 
man is urged to add her name for the 
benefit of her grandchildren. Many 
line reproductions and 24 plates il- 
lustrate the lucid text. 


Counted Thread Embroidery 
on Linen & Canvas by James 
Norbury. Studio Crowell, New 
York 16. 8 by 11, 96 pages. $7.50. 


Inquiries invited 


from weavers seeking a summer sales 
outlet for handwoven articles—table 
linens, stoles, handbags, drapery or up- 
holstery fabrics—anything of distine- 


tive, individual design. 


Widow's Walk Studio 


Old Harbor Road 
Chatham, Cape Cod, Mass. 





The New 


SHUTTLE 
CRAFT 


A Practical Journal 


for Handweavers 


e Stimulating articles on Projects, De- 
signing and Techniques, by famous 
weavers, designers and teachers. 


HANDSOMELY PRINTED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 


10 ISSUES A YEAR 


Standard edition subscription $7.50 
Portfolio-edition subscription with 
woven samples added $17.50 


Sample copy 75c 


SHUTTLE CRAFT 


Coast Route, Monterey 
California 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 
Piain and Fancy 


Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


Flash 


COLLECTION OF TWEED TYPE YARNS 
@ See SWATCH CARD NO. 144—151", 
showing miscelianeous lots of fleck yarn 

ts, colored nubs, black & white, and 
les in various fibers—for suitings and 
novelty 
*This card is eutomaticntty sent free to reg- 
ular Swatch Card Service subscribers, or can 
be ordered separately for 10¢, or included 
S100 complete set of 17 swatch cards for 
@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 17 Swatch Cards show a wide 
renge of yarns and colors, useful for con- 
stant reference. This fee and an order en- 
titles regular customers to receive additional 
swatch cards of new yarns free of charge, 
as they are issued. 
. — Ready for Hand-Spinning, by the 
Carded-combed natural wool—and 
ee euserted-enbned colors, Angora Rabbit Hair, 
Flax, = Rayon, Nylon, Orion, Vicara, 
Dynel; and special lots of novelty blended 
f from famous spinners. 
ae AR oy BR RB 
© spinning, and for tea- 
selling a nap effect on handwoven fabrics. 


WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


ieee o, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
INdependence -6656 











A Crafts Vacation 


in Vermont This Summer 


Study weaving at 
Fletcher Farm Craft School at Ludlow 
July 8 thru August 30 


July 8-19 Weaving for Beginners— 
Phyllis Spencer 
July 22-Aug. 16 Weaving classes— 


Berta Frey 
Aug. 19-30 Advanced Weaving—Lily 
Blumenau 
Write for descrip*tive folder giving 
details of other courses and rates to— 
Mrs. Leona M. Phelps, Executive Secretary 


Seciety of Vermont Craftsmen, Dept. H. 
Bristol, Vermont 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


LOOM STUDIO & YARN SHOP 





6 miles north of Poulsbo, Washington 
Rt. 1 Box 185 
Patented folding floor looms 


and rigid floor looms in fir and maple 
4 to 16 harnesses. 
Counterbalance and contramarch. 


Maple table looms, 2 and 4 harnesses, 
1 aa 


$s”, 20”, 25”. 


Horizontal warping reels, 
warping frames and boards. 


Boat and flat shuttles. 
String heddles. Raddles. Swifts. 
Maple and fir benches, many sizes. 
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Summer Courses 

(Continued from page 53) 

cloth analysis. Stress wiil be placed on 
varied textures, methods of warping, 
and color. 

e San Jose State College, San Jose 
14, Calif. June 24-August 2. Registra- 
tion, June 24. Credit and non-credit. 

A course open both to beginning and 
advanced weavers will be given by 
Naomi G. Dietz, assistant professor 
of art education at Portland State Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon. Instruction in 
small handlooms as well as floor looms 
will be offered beginners. Advanced 
students may select pattern weaving 
and designing of individual projects. 

e Mary E. Snyder, 256 E. Orange 
Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif. July 1- 
August 9; 2-week workshop, August 
19-30. 

Classes will be taught by Miss 
Snyder and Lee Barkley, instructor in 
weaving, Orange Coast College. One 
will include study of original designs 
by the late Mary M. Atwater, who had 
been scheduled to teach the course. 
The second will offer pick up and laid- 
in techniques, Guatemalan, Peruvian, 
and Swedish weaves. Texture, color, 
and dyeing will be studied in the work- 
shop. Miss Snyder, who has had ex- 
tensive commercial experience, teaches 
adult education classes in weaving in 
the Pasadena schools. 

e Colorado A. & M. College (Col- 
orado State University after May 1), 
Fort Collins, Colo. June 17-July 12 
and July 15-August 9. Entrance re- 
quirements: write registrar. Credit 
and non-credit. 

A comprehensive program of crafts 
is offered with three courses in weav- 
ing under Miss Norma Walker which 
are planned especially for amateurs, 
teachers, and t'ierapists. In her ad- 
vanced course students work on spe- 
cial types of weaves, including laid-in 
and pick up, flat and pile rug tech- 
niques. In all courses emphasis is 
placed on study of contemporary 
weaves and textures and original in- 
terpretations of weaves. 

e Colorado State College, Greeley, 
Colo. June 24-August 16. Registra- 
tion, June 22. Entrance requirements : 
college requirements for degree stu- 
dents, none for special students. Credit 
and non-credit. 

Richard F. Ball will give a course in 
creative weaving of special interest 
both to teachers and amateur weavers. 
Students begin with a study of the 
basic principles of setting up the loom 





25th 
YEAR 


Painting @ Bookbinding @ Enameling 
Sculpture e@ Silversmithing @ Jeweiry 
Ceramics @ Metalwork @ Weaving 
Silk Screen @ Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog HC 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 
140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 


country CRAFTSMAN 


CROSS-COUNTRY 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25-¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 











and the different processes of weaving. 
Emphasis is placed on original de- 
signing of textiles. Among other craft 
courses is one for crafts in the junior 
high school. 

e Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Montana. June 18-July 19. En- 
trance requirements: regular college. 
Credit. 

A weaving course especially for 
non-professional and beginning weav- 
ers will be taught by Mrs. Frances 
A fanasiev, assistant professor of home 
economics. Coming to Montana from 
Knox College, she has become a pop- 
ular lecturer to craft groups. Her 
weaving has been shown with Western 
and Northwestern exhibitions. 

Northern Montana College, Havre, 
Montana. June 4-August 10. Entrance 
requirements: adults and high school 
graduates, permission of instructor. 
Information, Duane R. Taft, director 
of the summer session. Credit. 

Mrs. L. O. Brockmann will teach 
both the beginning and advanced 
weaving classes with emphasis on orig- 
inal design in both. A special 3-day 
workshop in crafts is scheduled for 
elementary crafts, public school art, 
and painting and ceramic workshops. 

e Swanson’s Mountain View 
Lodge, Troy, Montana. Registration, 
by July 1 or during July and August. 

Weaving has become a popular ac- 
tivity here with Mrs. Dorothy Rock, 
an experienced teacher formerly with 
the Portland, Oregon, schools, as in- 
structor. Residents of the community 
as well as Lodge guests also belong to 
the weaving groups. An exhibition 
and style show is held the latter part 
of August. 

e Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. June 17-July 26. Entrance re- 
quirements : regular college prerequi- 
sites or by permission of the instructor. 
Credit and non-credit. 

Joan Patterson, professor of cloth- 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





ing textiles and related arts, will give 
two courses—textile design and ad- 
vanced textile design based on weav- 
ing. The first for beginners will in- 
clude techniques for 4-harness looms 
and the second weaving on counter- 
marche and counterbalanced looms of 
upholstery, drapery, and suiting fab- 
rics. The art department will offer a 
course in arts and crafts for the ele- 
mentary teacher and an advanced 
course in arts and crafts. 

e School of Occupational Therapy, 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
Wash. July 15-August 16. Registra- 
tion, July 12. Entrance requirements : 
high school graduation for degree stu- 
dents, special students accepted, both 
individually considered. Credit. 

This course is planned for occupa- 
tional therapists and will be taught 
by Shirley M. Bowing, OTR, who 
has had extensive experience in clini- 
cal occupational therapy programs 
using weaving as a principle medium 
of treatment. In the study of basic 
techniques, students set up and weave 
samples in a wide variety of conven- 
tional techniques which have specific 
value in occupational therapy. 


Outside United States 

e Banff School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada. Donald Cameron, director. 
July 3-August 7. Banff school 
certificate. 

Elementary, intermediate, and sen- 
ior courses in weaving will be given 
as usual this year with an advanced 
course in weaving literature. The 
latter is an overall study of the deriva- 
tion of weaving with specialization in 
any field, designing, and research and 
a thesis to cover specialization. Com- 
pletion of the assignment will entitle 
the student to the award of Master 
Weaver. Courses will be given by 
Ethel M. Henderson and Mary San- 
din, who have taught weaving there 
since 1941, and Barbara Whyte, form- 
erly of New York. 

This is the 25th year for the Banff 
School which was established by the 
University of Alberta in 1933 as a 
school of arts related to the theater. 
It now includes in addition courses in 
fine arts, many crafts, photography, 
and some in writing. 

e Weaving School, sponsored by 
Ontario Hand Weavers and Spinners, 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
Canada. May 27-June 7. Registration 


limited; open to weavers from the 
United States. Information, Miss 
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Barbara Burton, 91 Wellington St., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


e South Landing Craft Centre, 
Queenston, Ontario, Canada. Rie 
Donker Bannister, director. Year 


round classes. Credit. 

Four years ago Mrs. Bannister left 
Toronto to establish her weaving 
school and crafts center in the historic 
Old South Landing Inn at Queenston, 
on the Niagara River just below where 
it breaks out of the gorge. She gives 
individual lessons, class and group in- 
struction for one day or longer periods, 
with resident facilities at the Inn. 
Guilds use the Inn for special lectures. 

A native of Rotterdam, she received 
her first art instruction there and also 
studied many crafts. At 18 she was 
introduced to weaving and from then 
on felt that this craft gave her the 
greatest scope for color and creative 
design. After her marriage in Canada 
she taught weaving to adults at the 
Saskatoon Technical College, Sas- 
katchewan. Later she opened a school 
and shop at Kingston, Ontario. She 
taught weaving classes for the Cana- 
dian Handicraft Guild in Toronto and 
in the department of Interior decora- 
tion at the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology. Recently her drapery fabric 
won a prize in a national competition 
sponsored by the Industrial Design 
Council of Canada. 

e Z-Handicrafts, Fulford, Quebec, 
Canada. June 1-October 31. Stanley 
Zielinski director. 

Instruction in weaving is offered on 
an individual basis with attention 
given both to traditional and contem- 
porary handweaving. Mr. Zielinski 
has been teaching for 15 years and has 
given many lectures and demonstra- 
tions to weavers’ guilds and other 
groups in the United. States. The 
weaving studio and resident quarters 
are accommodated in a large farm 
house near a well-known resort area. 
Mr. Zielinski is the editor of The 
Modern Weaver and The Master 
Weaver and has published an ency- 
clopedia of weaving terms. 

e Instituto Allende, San Miguel de 
Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. June 
17-August 31. Entrance at any time; 
no requirements, except for M. A. 
candidates. Credit. 

Courses are given in basic weaving 
and traditional Mexican weaves plan- 
ned both for amateurs and professional 
weavers. Brita Sundholm, who was 
born and trained in Sweden, has di- 
rected weaving classes for 15 vears. 








THE LOWELL SHUTTLE 
for handweavers 
e Made of sturdy hardwood 
e Metal tips 

e Measures |4!/, inches long 
Strong, dependable 
Smooth natural finish 


Price on request 


Lowell Shuttle Company 
Dept. H 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Manufacturers of bobbins, spools and shuttles 





GALLINGER HARDWOOD LOOMS 
Sr, 2, = 
Made to last a lifetime 
FAST WARPING CREEL 

Makes Warping a pleasure 

Acts as its own tensioner 
CHERRY SHUTTLES, PICK-UP STICKS 
Free Catalog. CGallinger Crafts, E. Berlin, Pa. 





RAMIE 


20/2 Bleached White, 3000 yds. per Ib. 
| Ib. tubes—just $3.20 per Ib. 
won't shrink—won't stretch—mildew proof—rot 
resistant—stronger than linen—imported 
Write for samples to: 


Robin & Russ Handweavers 
632 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, California 











MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman's Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 





YARNS 
Novelties @ Boucles @ Rope 
Rayons @ Metallics @ Twine 


Wool @ Cotton @ Rug Rag Strips 
Write today for free samples and prices 


MILL PRODUCTS CO. 
Elberton Georgia 





Florence E. House 
Weaving classes by appointment 
Mail address: Orient, L. L, New York 
Tel. Orient 2-1145 W 


Notes on Weaving Techniques 
New Edition, $4 plus l2c postage 





BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
64 Washington St. Gloversville, N. Y. 





weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al, 4-7363 





This year Clara Harris, weaving in- 
structor in the Columbus, Ohio, public 
schools, also will teach. 
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Correction. In the above draft for 
Edith Garland’s dress fabric which ap- 
peared on page 56 of the Winter, 1956- 
57 issue, harness 3 should be indicated 
between harnesses 2 and 4; harnesses 
3, 4, 3 are sleyed in one dent (3 ends 
to dent) ; harnesses 4, 3 are sleyed in 
one dent (2 ends to dent). 





WEAVING TEACHER wants: Atwater Bulletins 
pre-1932; Crackle Booklet; Blue-print 
Coverlet Series, 1917-1918-1922; John 
Landes-Speck Drafts; Guatemala Visited. 
Handicrafter Magazine including Vol. I 
and Supplements. Beriau, Le Metier 
Quatre Lames. Helen Louise Allen, Lec- 
ture Course. American Fabrics Vol. 2 
& Vol. 5. Mary E. Snyder, 256 E. Orange 
Grove Ave., Pasadena, California. 





YARNS OF ALL TYPES. Save time—only one 
order to make cut. Save money—only one 
check to write with right prices and uni- 
form discounts on all purchases. PAUL- 
INE DENHAM. BEEHIVE, BERNAT, 


CONTESSA. D.M.C., Dritz. Fleisher, 
LILY. LOOMLORE, Ludlow. MAY- 


POLE, METLON, SHAGGEE, 
SQUARE-SALE. Don’t delay; write to- 
dav. SWANSON, 1132 Shoshone, Pasco, 
Washington. 


BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch etc. 
from all European countries. Large selec- 
tion, list free from the specialists: Tiranti 
ang 72 Charlotte St., London W.1, 


MATILDA Looms— Priced at $19.95. These table 
looms are light in weight with four harnesses 
and 14” reed. Write John Runnells, 4 
Howard Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 








SHELLCRAFT, the fascinating Profitable Hob- 
by. Send 25c today for beginner’s complete 
Instruction Book. MIAMI SHELL- 
CRAFT SUPPLIES, 514 North West 
7%h Street, Miami 50, Florida. 





Linen 20/2 White $3.65, Colored $4.75 per 
pound, postpaid. Samples 15 cents. Other 
yarns. MARIE PHELPS, Sherman’s 
Point, Camden, Maine 


“FINNWEAVE Is FUN!’ A limited number of 
first printing still available at $1.50, post- 
paid. Aina Ringler, 466 Weaver Road, 
Webster, N. Y. 








HERALD LOOM AGENT. Stop in—see it—try it— 
you'll love it. Send for new brochure. 
Used loom, new condition, for sale. The 
Garrisons, 5 Cherry Tree Lane, Middle- 
town, New Jersey. 





DOLLAR LEAFLETS: Rosepath 300 ways; 
Honeysuckle, 234 patterns; Ten Mats; 
Silver Stars, 26 overshot techniques; Two 
Harness Lace, diagrams, instructions. Mrs. 
B. Needham, Safety Harbor, Florida. 


CONVERT your own loom to 16 harnesses or 
drawloom with a shedding-box. Robert F. 
Heartz, Epping, New Hampshire. 
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REDDIGRAPHS 


WEAVING DIRECTIONS WITH SWATCHES 


Series 7 — 5 Issues — $5.00 
1 Issue $1.50 — 5S selected back Issues $6.50 


Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted, even textured 
For Compiete color selection send 10¢ to 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


216 W. Figueroa St. Woodland 5-8815 
Santa Barbara, California 


Tapestry Loom Lessons 
Imported Swedish accessories 





SWANSONS MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 
Troy, Montana 
A delightful mountain vacation re- 
sort offers WEAVING and other arts 
and crafts classes during the summer 
season. 
Ruby Swanson, Manager 








If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





PERMANENT POSITION WANTED by graduate teach- 
er in handweaving and other handcrafts. 
Ability to organize and promote entire cre- 
ative program. Box 821, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 


aN. 





For Sale— Stuart loom, 4-harness, 32 inches 
wide. Excellent condition. $85. Bench in- 
cluded. Box 820, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 





Wanted immediatety—4-harness, 30-inch f loor 
loom. Good condition. Mrs. Don MacLean, 
136 East 36th St., Apt. 4F, New York 16. 


weave nuGS— Make Big Profits—No experi- 
ence necessary! Free Catalog, sample card, 
and low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, 
looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If 
you have loom—give make, weaving width 
please. OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. 
4744, Lima, Ohio. 





PICTURE CREDITS 
Pages 6-9, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 10-14, 
16 (top), 24, 28, 47, 49-51, A. Burton 
Carnes, New York. 22, by permission, 
Illustrated, London. 26-27, Bushmiller 
and Wilk. 





TROPICRAFT, the nation’s largest woven-wood 
industry has dozens of remnants and mill 
end patterns, types and textures, from 
low-end bamboos to custom handwoven. 
Slats only if in quantity. Send for our 
program. Jobbers or dealers only. Tropi- 
craft, 568 Howard St., San Francisco, 
California. 


$200. MONTHLY POssiBLE, Sewing Babywear! 
Fast, easy; big demand! No house selling! 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Babygay, Warsaw 37, Indiana. 





ANGORA RABBIT WOOL available for hand spin- 
ning and Angora yarn for hand weaving. 
American Angora Rabbit Breeders Co- 
operative, Palmer Lake, Colorado. 


FOR SALE Sectional warping beam for 48- 
inch Macomber loom. Mrs. Otto Risch, 
162-10 32nd Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. FI. 
3-4164. 


FOR SALE: 44” Four harness Sabina Loom, 
six treadles, jack type. Good condition. 
Mrs. Harry A. Strong, 314 Cortland 
Street, Groton, New York. 


45” Cambridge $70.00, 32” Hammett 
$60.00, both four harness; Union 36”, two 
harness $40.00. All $155.00. P. O. Box 33, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

NEW AND USED FOLDING Looms. Helpful Acces- 
sories. Warping Spools. New Rigid 
Spindle. Shuttles and bobbins. Winders and 
Rocking Seat Bench. Loom Craft Studio, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 

YARNS, natural and colored, rayon and cot- 
ton, for upholstery and drapery fabrics, 
$.50 per Ib. Manfred Goldschmidt, 203 East 
18th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


QUALITY LEATHERCRAFT and 16 other crafts 
at a big saving. Send 10c for large cata- 
log. RUSSO HANDICRAFTS, Box 


29-E, Los Angeles, California. 


Free. Complete illustrated catalog. Leather- 
craft kits, supplies. Also big Metalcraft 
catalog. Write now for either or both. J. C. 
Larson Co., Dept. 6320 C, 820 S. Tripp, 
Chicago 24, Illinois. 





MARIA MUNDAL’S STUDIO. Handweaving con- 
sultant and teacher. Mending small tapes- 
tries. Warping, 5413 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn 
20, N. Y. HYacinth 2-6731. 


“WAYS TO WEAVE OVERSHOT”. Beautifully print- 
ed and assembled weaving manual, illus- 
trated with actual woven samples. Excellent 
for individual and guild study. $10 postpaid. 
Alena M. Reimers, 373 Western Ave., Joliet, 
Illinois. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 





QUEENS ARE BECOMING WEAVERS 


and Jack Bailey says, “Only the best for our Queens” 


HERALD Floor Looms, STRUCTO Table Looms, and GRANTS modern, time saving accessories are being 
presented to “special” Queens on the 


“®ueen for a Day” PROGRAM 


Arrangements for this presentation have been made by Grants with the cooperation of the loom manufacturers. 
(Released over 142 Television and 560 Radio Stations) 
Watch for the Loom displays 





GRANTS are distributors of HERALD, STRUCTO and other popular make Looms, 


as well as manufacturers of the latest in Handweaving Accessories. 





IS WARPING 
YOUR PROBLEM? 


We recommend GRANTS* 


*“ALL PURPOSE” ELECTRIC WINDER 
for rapid winding of spools & tubes 


*NEW YARDAGE COUNTER 


to accurately measure yarn 


*SWIVEL SPOOL RACK 


capacity—80—3” spools, easily loaded 


*TENSION BOX 


to guide thread and provide tension 


*SECTIONAL STRIPS FOR BEAM 


metal loops spaced 2”—screws to beam 


*TRIP COUNTER (Veeder Root) 


to count warp beam revolutions 


ORDER NOW 
Grants “All Purpose” Electric Winder 


before advanced in price 








Will wind most “anything” 


pon Eng $ 22.50 io he US. 


HEAVY DUTY WINDER $32.50 P.Pd. 








Grants 
‘“*Add-a-Warp” Clip Spool 


1. For extra warp threads—when mistakes are made 


2. For selvage threads 

add at any time. 
3. For a second warp beam 
—unusual or heavy yarns. 





$1.45 ea. 3 for $4.05 
12 for $14.40 postpaid 


“Another practical time saver” 
Will clip on any crossbar 


below the warp beam 7 




















YARNS 


Bernats 2/18 Wool Fabri in 44 colors, Wool 
Afghan in 16 colors; Golden Rule Wood- 
pecker, Tweeds and Linens; Dixie Durene 
Mercerized Cotton 10/2 and 20/2; large color 
range on tubes or cones; Loop Wool and 2/20 
Wool Warp to match; 3 and 6 cut Chenille 


in colors: Boucles and Ratinees. 


Send for descriptive brochures, 
price list and free yarn samples. 
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) WEAVING 
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SUPPLY CO. 


3186 WEST PICO BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 19, CALIFORNIA 














“THE MOST COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HAND WEAVERS IN THE UNITED STATES” 


On your next visit to Los Angeles pay us a personal visit. 





Everything for the 
Handweaver 





PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 
Cottons Wools Linen Metallics 
Chenilles Nylkara Novelty Yarns 


Homespuns 


Looms, including the Leclerc Folding Loom. 


Warping frames Bobbin racks and winders 





Table reels Tension boxes 


Send $1.00 for complete color cards. This $1.00 


Write today for free catalog and 
current price list can be applied to your next order of $10.00. 


Order all your handweaving supplies from the Handweaver’s Headquarters 


LILY MILLS CO. Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 








